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GAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., after the 20th of September 


i gee SINICO-CAMPOBELLO will accept EN- 
Communications to be addressed to 29, Bedford Place, Russell Square, 


next, 


Miss JOSEPHINE SHERRINGTON begs to announce 

that she will return to London on the Ist of ber, All communica. 
tions respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Tou Parties, &c., addressed 
to her, 44, Upper Gloucester Place, Regent’s Park, will be forwarded, 


\ ADAME PATEY’S AUTUMN TOUR—Artists 

- ith W: Madam Mr W. H. Cummings ° 
Accompaniat—Mr Charles “Davison. Pa ‘applications to be tomes to its 
CUNINGHAM Boosey, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 








IL TALISMANO. 
A Song to Merrie England (Cantiam dell’ Inghil- 


terra), Part-Song, 8.A.T. and B. eae .. 48. Od. 
Ditto, Glee for male voices, arranged by G. A. 
Macfarren om : as .. 48, Od. 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxrorp Srresr. 
“*A Song to Merrie England’ is a splendid piece of part-composition, 
thoroughly English in character, and destined to hold a sacred corner place in 
every musical portfolio.” 





M R NELSON VARLEY, having finished his Engage- 

ments in the United States, has returned to London, where he purposes 
remaining during the Winter. For Concert Engagements, Oratorios, &c., address, 
Mr NELSON VARLEY, 7, Saunders’ Road, Royal Crescent, Notting Hill, W. 


FT bey ADA LESTER, Pianist (of M. Riviére’s Concerts, 

at the Royal Italian Opera House), is free to accept ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts in Town or Country. Address, Miss ADA LESTER, care of Messrs DUNCAN 
DAvIsON & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


ADAME LOUISE LIEBHART begs to announce 
that all communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Concerta, Lessons, 
&c., may be addressed to her residence, No. 21, Grove End Road, St John’s 
Wood, N.W. 
ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT, Pianist (of M. Riviére’s 
Concerts, Royal Italian Opera House), can now accept ENGAGEMENTS 
for Concerts, Soirées, &c, Communications may be addressed to the care of 
Messrs DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., yore Music Warehguse, 244, Regent Street ; 
or to Miss LILLIz ALBRECHT, at her NEW residence, 38, Oakley Square, N.W. 


\HOIR BOYS Wanted. Salaries £25 per annum. 
- ly, any morning between 9°30 and 10°30, or @vening at 6, to J, E. NOLAN, 
22, Trafalgar Square, Queen's Elm, Brompton. 3 


METZLER & CO’S 
MASON & HAMLIN AMERICAN 




















ORGANS. 
Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 
SoLE AcENTs— 
METZLER & CO., 87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON. 
MIGNON. 


“HAST THOU E’ER SEEN THE LAND?” 
(“NON CONOSCI IL BEL SUOL.”) 
Sung by MADAME NILSSON and MpLLE ALBANI in AmproisE THOMAS’S Opera of 


MIGN ‘ 
(The English Words by Joun OxENFORD, Esq.) 
Price 4s. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street; where all the Music from 
this popular Opera may be obtained. 
Just Published, 


THE SOLDIER’S CHOICE. 


(Dedicated to Mason WALLACE CARPENTER.) 


Words and Music by FBLICIA BUNSEN. 
Price 4s, 
London: DuNCAN DAVISON & CO,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


: ITALIAN SONGS. 
‘PERCHE SOGNAR MIA BELLA” ee «. price 3s, 


“TUTTO E TORMENT SY USM GARDONE) price 3s. 
(Dedicated to Madame Lucct-SIEVERS, ) 








Composed by G. MURATORI. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW SONG. 


DREAMS OF HOME. 


Written and Composed in Memory of 
DR LIVINGSTONE, 
Poetry by WM. HENDERSON. 


Music by HERR REICHARDT. 
In A flat, for Sopranos and Tenors, and in F and E flat, for Contraltos and Baritones. 
Price 4s, 


Lonpon: WEEKES & O©O., 16, HANOVER STREET. 
And may be had of all Musicsellers, 
“4 Dreams of Home’ will rather increase than decrease in favour as acquain- 


tanceship grows older.”"— The Northern Whig. ‘* . . Pretty, novel, and effective, 
and without doubt equal to Herr Reichardt's former successes.”—Public Opinion. 
“ ... It is likely to have continued favour."— Musical World. ‘The words are 


pathetic, and the composition is worthy of the distinguished name of its author.” 
—The Ayr Observer and Galloway Chronicle. “The subject of these words and 
notes appeals to all hearts. The music is sweet and fitting, forming alto- 
gether a very fine song, which cannot fail to become popular."— The Highlander. 


“ The music and the words will be found very appropriate, and expressive of the 
subject to which they are dedicated.”—The Buchan Observer. “ , . ~~. Will un- 
doubtedly become very popular.”— The Chicago Tribune. “ . . . Worthy of the 


composer and the subject.”—7Zhe Orcadian. ‘It is likely to prove acceptable with 
all who are at once musical and affected by the fate of the great explorer.”—7he 
Neweastle Weekly Chronicle, “. . . A very sweet and simple song. .. . We have 
been much pleased with it."— The Belfast Witness, “A beautiful song, in this accom- 

lished composer’s best style.”>-The Hackney and Kingsland Gazette. “ . . . Cast 
£ a mould which will preserve it beyond the passing hour.”— Westminster Chronicle 
and West Middlesex Reporter. ‘The words are very simple and pathetic. . . . The 
melody thoroughly expresses the spirit of the song, and the accompaniment is 
varied and harmonious. . . . Admirers of Herr Reichardt’s compositions will hail 
this song with pleasure.”"—The Fife Herald. “This is a very fine piece of music. 
The touching sentiment in the text is not less touchingly rendered in the music— 
sweet, solemn, sadly expressive, and throughout —— musical. We have 
no doubt it will prove, as it deserves to be, very popular.”—Northern Ensign. 
“ The words are sweetly and thrillingly ae ... The music is beautifully 
arranged, and well adapted to be the vehicle by which the full meaning of the 
soul-stirring song may be conveyed to the understanding and the heart... . The 
movement is smooth and majestic, yet plaintive, and the harmony skilfully 
arranged.”—Hawick Advertiser, ‘ The piece has high claims upon the attention 
of the musical public."—7Zhe Choir, ‘The rhythm is well suited for the theme, 
and flows sweetly. Of the musi¢ we may also speak in laudatory terms. — It has 
the plaintive sough of some of our old Scottish melodies.” —G@alloway Advertiser and 

‘igtonshire Free Press. ‘This song will no doubt become popular.”—Zhe Courier 
“Tt is an effective composition.”— The Scotsman, 


“ DEINE D'AMOUR.” Song. The Music by Bernarp 


FAIRBROTHER. Price 3s. 
“THE DANCE OF THE GIPSIES.” For the Piano- 


forte. Composed by WILLIAM CRAWFORD, Price 4s.—London: DUNCAN 
DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W.; where may be obtained, b the same 
r, “ALBION AND SCOTIA” (Fantasia) and a “RE for the 
Pianoforte, price 4s. each. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 


PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION, 
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“A SPIRATIONS OF YOUTH.” Song. Words by 
MonTGOMERY, Music by the Rev. M, Hast. (Arranged by HENRI DE 
SOLLA.) Price 4s. 


« 4 T MORN I BESEECH THEE.’—Ancient Hebrew 

Melody, with Accompaniment for Piano or Harmonium, Words by 8 
GABIREL (12th century). Extracted from the Collection of Sacred Hymns and 
Prayers, edited by the Rev. M. Hast and Professor MICHAEL BeRGsON, Price 3s. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Issued Monthly. 








| OTSAR HORINA VEHATFILA. | 





“Now Ready, Parts 1, 2, and 3 of 


COLLECTION OF SACRED JEWISH HYMNS 
AND PRAYERS, for a Solo Voice (with Alto, Tenor, or Bass ad. /ib.), 
Composed, Compiled, and Edited by the Rev, M. Hast (First Reader of the Great 
Synagogue, London), With an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte and Harmonium 
arranged by Professor MICHAEL BERGsON, Price 4s, net. 


With HEBREW, ENGLISH, and GERMAN WORDS. 








London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

Yearly Subscription £2 2s,, to be addressed to the Rey, M. Hast, 7, Bury Stree’, 
Bevis Marks, E.C. 

(Copy of Letter from Sir Julius Benedict. ) 
2, Manchester Square, W., April 27th, 1874. 

Dear Sir,—I have examined with much interest the parts published of the 
Collection of Sacred Jewish Hymns, composed and compiled by the Rev. M. 
Hast, and edited with your most valuable co-operation. ‘The beautiful and 
characteristic melodies, with their appropriate musician-like accompaniments, 
will, I have no doubt, prove highly attractive to all artists and real amateurs ; 
and, if continued with the same discrimination and carefulness, must eventually 
become a standard work, superseding its predecessors. With best wishes for 
your success, I remain, dear Sir, very truly yours, JuLivs BENEDICT, 

Michael Bergson, Esq., 21, Shirland Road, Maida Hill, 


te BAGATELLES for the PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by Mrs MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. Price5s, ‘‘ The first of these 
pieces is an Andante Gracioso in A major, six-eight time; the second is an Allegro 
in the same key, common time ; and the third an Allegro Vivace in B minor, three- 
eight time. Their merit is perhaps equal, inasmuch as all are worthy of Mrs 
Bartholomew's reputation, but their character differs materially, The first has its 
melody very fully harmonized; the second is a sequence of light and tripping 
arpeggios; while the third presents some capital exercises in legato playing for 

_ both hands. Both from an esthetic and scholastic point of view, therefore, the 
three pieces have their value, and we commend them to the notice of both 
amateurs and teachers.”—Musical World. ‘‘ We cannot agree with the composer 
in calling these charming pieces ‘‘ Bagatelles,” though we appreciate the modesty 
which named them so, Each number is sufficiently important to stand upon its 
merits, and the ‘‘ Bagatelles” have far greater rights to more ambitious titles than 
the ordinary run of pianoforte music. The Andanteis a most delicious theme in A 
major, and even as a specimen of harmony has its value. The Allegro, also in A 
major, is more adapted for purposes of tuition, and from this point of view it will 
be found a capital exercise in arpeggios, The Allegro Vivace is in the key of B 
minor, and will find favour as a show-piece. The whole book reflects credit upon 
the composer, and for many reasons it is heartily to be commended,”—London 
Figaro, ‘‘ Very agreeable and satisfactory music, The first is a graceful canta- 
bile, with a novel form of accompaniment, The second, a toccato, would make a 
valuable study on arpeggio playing. The third is by far the best of the series ; it 
may be called a scherzo and trio, and is distinguished by boldness and vigour of 
no common order. In fact, page 11 contains as daring a flight as we can call to 
mind; but it is perfectly under control, and comes to a successful issue.”—Queen, 
““* Three Bagatelles’ require good earnest practice, for which the student will 
gain his or her reward in the end.”—Graphic, ‘‘ Well worthy of attention, and 
a, to please,”"—City Press. London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent 
Street. 


“\7IENI, VIENI.” 








Serenade. 


Composed by Apo.Fo 
FERRARI, and sung with such great success by Miss SOPHIE FERRARI at 
Mr Oberthur's Concert, at the Hanover Square Rooms, is published—price 3s.—by 


DUNCAN DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. N.B.—“ VIENI, VIENI " is also 
published, transcribed for the pianoforte by Emme Ber@gr. Price 3s. 





ye BORD DE LA MER. Nocturne for Harp Solo. By 


CHARLES OBERTHUR. Price 4s.—London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, W.; where several of Mr. OBERTHUR’S popular Compositions for the 
Harp may be obtained. 


EETHOVEN’S POLONAISE (Op. 89), as played by 
Mdlle Marie Kreps, is published—price 3s,.—by DUNCA) /ISOD y 

iit nsundene we p price 3s,—by CAN DAVISON & Co., 

ES ALOUETTES, Impromptu for the Pianoforte, 

_ by T. LES¢CHETIZKY, as played by Madame Essrporr at her Recitals, is 
published —price 3s,—by DUNCAN Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

YARL KREBS’ STUDY in B flat, as played by Malle 

J) Manie Kress at her Pianoforte Recital, at St James's Hall, is published— 

price 3s.—by DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

A - POE re DU JOUR (Daybreak). Morceau de 

alon pour le Pianoforte, par IGNACE GIBSONE, Pri 4 : Dun- 

CAN DAVISON & Co., 244, edad Street, W. a. 

HE Celebrated POLONAISE from 


“LA VIE POUR LE CZAR.” 
GIBSONE. Price 3s, 








Glinka’s Opera, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by IGNACB 
London ; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 





“ TTPWARD, WHERE THE STARS ARE SHINING.” 
Sacred Trio. For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, and Contralto, Composed by 


HENRY SMART... Price 4s, 

“mWO PATHWAYS.” Song. Words by F. E. 
WEATHERLY, Music by BeRTHOLD Tours, Price 38. “This song is 

written with all Mr, Tours’ fluency and knowledge of effect, while presenting 

fewer difficulties than usual. Well sung, it is sure to succeed, the more because 

its subject is gees." World,—London: DUNCAN DAVISON & 


Co., 244, Regent St., 


“THE MAIDEN’S SIGH.” 


REVERIE for the PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by LILLIE ALBRECHT, 
Price 3s, 





London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“A ‘Maiden’s Sigh’ has been many a time musically illustrated before Lillie 
Albrecht undertook the task ; nevertheless, she has done well.” —7he Graphic. 

“ Pieces of this class are so numerous that the task of writing another, which 
shall have distinctive features, is one of considerable difficulty. On the whole, 
the fair composer of ‘The Maiden's Sigh’ may be congratulated, Her music is 
pleasing, and not without its use in an educational point of view. As an exercise, 
not to say as a pastime, it deserves approval.”—7he Musical World. 


« Lillie Albrecht’s little piece, ‘The Maiden’s Sigh,’ is called a ‘ Reverie for the 
Pianoforte.’ Itis effective, and a good exercise for the fingers.”—London Figaro, 


“«*The Maiden’s Sigh,’ a Pianoforte Reverie, by Lillie Albrecht, consists of a 
melody, with embellishments of a conventional and perfectly orthodox character. 
It deserves to have a place among what are sometimes called ‘ Morceaux de Salon.’” 
— The Daily Telegraph, 

“ Pianists will find in Lillie Albrecht's Reverie, ‘The Maiden’s Sigh,’ an acceptable 
little morceau."—Sunday Times, 


“«The Maiden’s Sigh,’ Reverie for the Pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht, is a grace- 
ful little piece by a juvenile pianist, whose clever performances have lately 
attracted much attention.”—J/Uustrated London News, 


- €H BRI LOVE.” 


BALLAD, 


By WILFORD MORGAN. 
Price 4s, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘This composition is, in all respects, worthy of its predecessor, ‘My sweetheart 
when a boy.’ It is simple in structure, and within the means of every amateur ; 
but its music is pleasing, and thoroughly appropriate to the words. No doubt 
the song will soon win a share of public favour,”—Musical World, 


“Mr Wilford Morgan’s song, ‘ Her I love," will be certain to find many admirers 
for the musicianly instinct which pervades it, as well as for the happy manner in 
which the very pretty melody has been laid out for the voice.”—Morning Post, 


“CUPLD’S APPRAL,” 
BALLAD, 
And the Sequel, 


“MARRIAGE BELLS,” 
SONG. 
Price 3s, each, 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TWO DUETS 
TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANOFORTE, 


No, 1, DUET IN G. No. 2, DUET IN F MINOR, 
Price 3s, each, 
Composed by HEINRICH STIBHL. 
(Op. 73.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘‘BRIGHT HOPES OF LOVE,’’ 
AND 
‘“MOONBEAMS ARE FALLING,”’ 
(SERENADE) 


From the Comic Opera ‘‘ THE VILLAGE DOCTOR,” now being Performed by 
- the Carl-Rosa English Opera Company, 


Composed by JULIUS EICHBERG. 
Price 33, each. 
London; Duxcaw Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 
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BALFE AND IL TALISMANO, 
BY CHARLES LAMB KENNEY. 
(Continued from page 503.) 





Act THE SEconp. 

In the Second Act we are introduced into the tent of that chosen hero of 
all modern history, Richard the Lion-Hearted, whose marked individuality is to 
exercise so all-important an influence on the course of that true love which is 
the theme of our opera. Richard is discovered alone. His thoughts are with 
Berengaria, the beloved wife whose speedy return to brighten his existence and 
jighten his toil he is fondly anticipating, and in an air full of manly force and 
expressiveness, “Oh chi d’ amor puo mai,” he grows eloquent on the power 
and the charms of love, He then summons Sir Kenneth to his presence as if 
reminded by the theme of the nature of his business with him, and, as the 
knight is humbly kneeling before him, mingles with the praises of his prowess 
a stern rebuke of the passion which Sir Kenneth is secretly entertaining with 
such aspiring audacity. Richard warns the Leopard not to provoke the paw 
of the Lion; and, as the knight is lamenting the prospect of the ruin of his 
hopes, a tumult is heard without, and the Baron Devaux enters to announce 
that Leopold the Austrian Duke, one of the crusading princes encamped on 
the same ground with Richard, has insulted the flag of England, by planting 
his own to fly in its stead on St George’s Mount. At this the three English 
champions, each in turn, vow vengeance on the author of this outrage, and, 
after an animated terzetto, as they are preparing with drawn swords to rush 
to the spot, the scene changes and discovers St George’s Mount, a mound 
of earth surrounded by rocks, from which the banners of the allied crusading 
powers are floating. The Duke of Austria, with his knights and soldiers of 
various countries‘around him, is seen, amidst riotous shouts and the wild 
clashing of instruments, planting with his own hand the Austrian banner side 
by side with that of England. A chorus embodies the approval of the Aus- 
trian soldiery at the daring insolence of their chief, and the indignation of the 
English troops who threaten him with the vengeance of Lion-Heart. At this 
moment Richard, followed by Sir Kenneth and Devaux, rushes in, and, breaking 
through the circle of warriors, lays hand on the offending ensign, and demands 
in a voice of thunder “ Who has done this?” On the Duke's answer, it was 
he, Richard tears down the flag, treads it beneath his feet, and snaps asunder 
the staff on which it was fixed, defying the Austrian and maintaining the sole 
right of England’s banner to wave on that spot. The King of France and 
the other Princes of the expedition with their Archers, men-at-arms, etc., are 
soon attracted, and the French Monarch endeavours, in the name of their 
Christian brotherhood, to make peace between the chiefs: but not till after 
he has assigned to Sir Kenneth the charge of watching over the English 
standard as he would guard “ the fame of his own ladye love,” does he consent 
to give his hand to Austria, referring, at the suggestion of the king, the 
decision of their quarrel to the issue of the next day's encounter with the 
infidels ; in which he should be declared victor who showed the greatest 
gallantry against the foe. The compact is sealed by the acclamation of the 
armed crowd, who raise the ery of “ Zion! Zion!” and call on Lion-Heart 
to lead them on to Jerusalem. Richard addresses the troops, and promises 
them victory, appealing to the Lord of Battles for support against the un- 
believers in a solemn invocation—‘ Sommo Signore.” He then encourages the 
squires, yeomen, archers, and knights of England to deeds of eourage, promis- 
ing to be in the van with his lofty plume and gleaming curtail-axe, to the war- 
ery of ‘St George for Merry England.” They answer in a war-song and chorus, 
“ Guerra Vogliamo,” full of ardour and enthusiasm, vowing to free the Holy 
Sepulchre from the presence of the Paynim. Sir Kenneth, who on receiving 
his royal master’s commission to guard England’s banner had left to don his 
armour, now returns fully equipped for the discharge of his high and solemn 
trust. The warriors have returned to their tents, and he is left alone—a 
solitary sentinel over his country’s honour. While in self-communion with his 
own thoughts, the hope suggests itself that this signal token of the King’s 
confidence may smooth the path to the ultimate conquest of Edith’s hand, 
and in this mood of tender anticipation he calls on the night breeze to bear 
on its balmy wing the thoughts of his heart, and come back to him laden with 
spells of her presence, “ A te coll’ aure.” In the midst of his adoring rapture 
the deformed figure of Nectabanus steals upon him like the shadow of mis- 
fortune; and, being challenged, the dwarf declares himself charged with a 
message summoning him to the Queen’s pavilion ; and shows a ring from the 
royal hand in gssurgnce of the trath of his errand. The knight is at first 








delighted at the prospect of seeing Edith, but bethinks him of his charge; and 
Nectabanus, who at the same time is secretly gloating over the idea of en- 
snaring Sir Kenneth into a breach of duty, argues against his cowardice; but 
at last, as a means of overcoming the young soldier's fealty, lets fall a hint 
referring to the hand that once dropped a rose. This sounds in his ears like 
the very voice of his mistress, and love conquers in its overwhelming sway 
the last remnants of firmness. Sir Kenneth consigns the banner to the 
guardianship of the saints, and hastily follows the swarthy tempter of his 
honour, who is malignantly rejoicing in his triumph. 

The scene now changes to the Queen’s pavilion, richly and Inxuriously de- 
corated, as becomes its fair and royal occupant, with tapestry, silver lamps, 


and wreaths of flowers. Berengaria is surrounded by the ladies of her court, - 


singing over their embroidery, the burthen of their ditty being weariness of 
the war and aspirations towards the peace and happiness of home, “ Oh che 
tedio.” The Queen calls for her harp, and, being in a vein of gay humour, 
recites a pleasant ballad of Navarre, “ La guerra appenda,” depicting the 
return of a gallant and noble lover to his mistress in the guise of a monkish 
pilgrim. The Lady Edith then enters and is called on by her royal mistress 
to lighten the hours by singing a plaintive love song known to them as “ The 
Ladye Evelin”—(La Canzone d’Evelina), and describing the sad fate of a 
maiden whose lover is slain in the wars, to a melody full of tender and melan- 
choly beauty. She then is rallied by Berengaria on the threatened loss of a 
ring gaged by her, so the queen alleges, against a bracelet on the result of the 
invitation sent to Sir Kenneth. Edith denies the wager, and accuses the 
Queen of having used her ring to lure the knight from his duty, to which 
Berengaria replies that wager or no wager the token has been effective. Edith 
is overwhelmed with alarm at what may be the fatal result of the Queen’s jest ; 
but Berengaria promises to intercede with the King should any evil befall the 
knight, and Nectabanus is at once summoned to conduct Sir Kenneth back to 
St George’s Mount. The slave announces, with malicious enjoyment of the 
mischief, that the knight has heard all that has passed, ensconced behind the 
canvass of the tent. The Quéen, shocked at this, rebukes Nectabanus and 
retires with her ladies. Edith advances, draws the curtains of the pavilion, 
and discovers Sir Kenneth, who, coming forward, falls on his knees before his 
mistress, who jealous of. his honour, enjoins him at once to return to his post. 
Sir Kenneth reproaches her with the disgrace she has lightly sought to bring 
upon him; and, believing that love could not live in her bosom to permit it, 
craves her forgiveness for his presumption. The lady’s answer is to assure 
her gallant knight that he is mistaken, that she cherishes his honour, and 
being pressed to say more she consents to leave in his hands the ring which 
had been so fatal to him, as a pledge of that regard which no behest of king 
or kinsman can remove from her heart; urging, then, Sir Kenneth to hasten 
back to guard tie flag of England, she leaves him, at the close of a duet 
which for beauty of melody and dramatic construction stands out, with its 
brilliant and inspiriting cabaletta, one of the gems of- the opera. Ere the 
knight has time to obey, the King enters and accosts him, believing that he 
has come to render an honourable account of his charge; but Sir Kenneth has 
searce time to confess his fault, which provokes the wildest anger of Richard, 
when Devaux rushes in to announce that the banner of England no longer 
floats on St George's Mount. The King in a burst of overwhelming indig- 
nation calls Sir Kenneth a traitor, and wielding a battle-axe over the head of 
the young knight, who passively submits with folded arms to the blow he is 
conscious of deserving, is about to strike, when the Queen, followed by Edith 
and her royal suite, rushes in to save the victim of her perilous ill-timed jest from 
instant death. Throwing themselves at the feet of the incensed monarch, 
Berengaria and Edith entreat him to spare the life of the knight, who has only 
sinned through their fault; but Richard remains inexorable and orders the 
culprit to be led away to the headsman, while Sir Kenneth unmoved by fear 
bows submissively to the doom he has rashly brought upon himself. Devaux 
and the courtly bystanders, deeply impressed with the calm and lofty bearing 
of the defaulting knight, so opposed to the semblance of a traitor, join their 
entreaties to the monarch to forbear his anger and be merciful. On the 
picture of this agitated scene, which brings the second act to an exciting and 
dramatic close, by a finale remarkable for its sustained melody and masterly 


disposition of parts, the drop-curtain descends. 
(To be continued.) 








Botoana.—The post of director of the Liceo Musicale has been 
offered to Sig. Bottesini, at present in Rome, 
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MENDELSSOHN AMONG THE ENGLISH.* 


Without permanently taking up his abode in England, where 
he always found fresh glory and new delights, Mendelssohn 
visited it so often, that his name and reputation belong to Great 
Britain quite as much as the name and reputation of Handel, who 
resided there altogether.t Not that he renounced living in 
Germany, or visiting other countries. In Italy, for instance, he 
was entranced with the climate and the monuments; for him, as 
for all geniuses of the same kind, Rome was an object of study 
as a school, and of respect as far as the religion of memories of 
the past was concerned. He was still young, and the society of 
such men as Vernet, Bunsen, Liszt, and Berlioz, whom he met there, 
exercised a great influence on him. But, in more than one way, 
London and Birmingham suited him better than Rome and Paris, 
Paris, which he beheld twice, appears not to have possessed the 
same charm for him as Dusseldorf, Leipsic, and Berlin, where he 
spent fourteen years, well employed in producing an uninter- 
rupted series of works in every branch of composition. 

Thanks to his social position, his happy character, and the 
charms of a well assorted marriage, Mendelssohn was less subject 
than other artists to the influence of locality. He was compara- 
tively exempted from the annoyances which troubled the lives of 
most great composers, or his share of them, if he had any, was, 
comparatively speaking, very slight, At Dusseldorf, for 
instance, certain differences concerning the Theatre caused a 
coolness and subsequently a definite rupture between him and 
Immermann, the poet, despite their addressing each other as 
‘« Thou,” that sacred symbol of German friendship. Leipsic was 
enthusiastic, and Mendelssohn was its favourite, but he had a 
rival; Schumann, the composer, was also a favourite of the 
public, and endeavoured to justify Wagner's strange allegation 
that Mendelssohn was a mechanical musician.t It was conse- 
quently with difficulty that Mendelssohn kept himself above his 
artistic brethren there until he had composed his Elijah, his most 
marvellous work, At Berlin, the Royal patronage offered him all 
the pleasures that fortune could procure, but he found it a hard 
task to breathe in that city of critics and cliques, His sojourn 
in England suffered from none of these drawbacks. The tendency 
for what is positive, a feeling which some of his compatriots 
have adduced as a reproach against England, and which has, per- 
haps, prevented that land of wealthy amateurs from being as rich 
as other nations in masters skilled as musical composers and 
executants, is a quality enabling it to recognize promptly true 
talent of a sympathetic kind. Clever compositions of this 
sort are appreciated according as they agree with nature and 
truth, and not in conformity with the rules of arbitrary criticism 
or of scholastic preference. Consequently, decisions thus pro- 
nounced are rarely reversed, This faculty, which causes the 
English to find a charm in the most simple national air, is the 
same which made them listen with rapture to the great works of 
Handel, Beethoven, and Haydn. ‘Thus Mendelssohn’s overture 
to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, that highly poetic translation of 
Shakespeare’s idea, at once fixed the composer’s place, and gave 
him a second native country in the land of Shakespeare’s birth. 
After this test, there was no danger, at least in England, of 
Mendelssohn’s being considered a dry and mechanical musician, 

Not only, however, are the English proud of Mendelssohn's 
genius being identified with their dramatic literature and their 
poetry by A Midsummer’s Night's Dream, the Ossianic overture of 
The Hebrides, and the Symphony in A minor, but, placing as they 
do sacred music over every other kind of music, and inviting 
every year all the artists of Europe to the special solemnities 
which have naturalized the word Festival in every language, 
they are no less grateful to him for having written for one of 
their manufacturing towns the finest sacred music ever heard 





* It is generally interesting and sometimes instructive to see ourselves as 
others see us, to learn in what light foreign writers view facts and cireum- 
stances long familiar to ourselves, and in which we as a nation have taken a 


prominent part. We publish, therefore, without further comment the above 
article from the Guide Musical—_Ep. UM. W. 
. Mendelssohn visited England nine, and not seven times only, as stated by 
Sir Julius Benedict in his book: A Sketch of the Life and Works of the 
late Felix Mendelssohn.— Guide Musical. 

} Schumann never did anything of the kind, unless it was when he had 
Jost his wits.—D. P, 





since The Messiah of Handel. In a word, if the artist has given 
England a great deal, England has not been unthankful, and it 
is from London itself that all his great works have awakened the 
echoes of the whole world. The universal sympathy he excited 
in London and the leading towns of England was the electric 
current, and the British press the conducting wire, which pro- 
pagated his reputation on the Continent, Germany not excepted. 

We venture to say that Mendelssohn found in England a public 
prepared for his compositions Ww the constant performance of 
those of his great precursors, e masterpieces of Handel, and 
The Creation of Haydn, have for a long time been performed 
far more frequently in England than in any other country, The 
admirable choruses of these works have become so familiar that 
they may sometimes be heard repeated in the villages by choruses 
of ruatics. In the towns, the workman experiences a great charm 
in changing the monotonous noise of his trade for the sweetest 
melodies of Handel, and, as far as many middle-class families are 
concerned, the Christmas treat consists of hearing for the 
twentieth time The Messiah. It is thus that the Lancashire choirs 
have achieved a reputation similar to that of the musical 
societies of Belgium. Unfortunately, before Mendelssohn, these 
choirs had but a very limited repertory. Handel was not merely 
the greatest of sacred composers; he was almost the only one. 
Except Haydn, no other composer had made himself a name in 
Biblical history, Only one piece, “Christ on the Mount of 
Olives,” the “ Hallelujah” of Beethoven, had produced an im- 
pression on the popular imagination ; Spohr’s ingenious modula- 
tionsin The Crucifixion and The Last Judgment had not been able 
to make their mark on the memory of the masses, and it a 
doubtful whether any composer would endeavour to combine the 
style and the ideas of Handel with the immense resources which 
the science of orchestration has developed ej the last century. 

Mendelssohn dispelled this doubt, St. Paul, Elijah, and the 
Lobgesang appeared in succession, and were found to contain 
originality enough for them to be compared with masterpieces 
consecrated by the success of a hundred years. It was Mendels- 
sohn’s great glory to achieve his most brilliant triumphs in the 
country where his genius would inevitably be compared with the 
genius of Handel. 

Mendelssohn himself conducted his orchestra. As a proof how 
partial the English are to music of this high order, it will be 
sufficient to mention the scene which took place in the large hall 
of oue of their provincial towns, in the month of April, 1847, 
Mendelssohn was directing the performance of his Elijah before 
six hundred persons, familiar with the oratorios of Handel. The 
emotion of the audience increased by degrees till it became a sort 
of delirium. The whole body of executants, from the prima donna 
down to the humblest member of the orchestra, seemed no longer 
to have more than one soul: that of the composer himself. ‘lhe 
dramatic interest of the scenes of the Drought and the Rain was 
still further increased by a sort of atmospheric rivalry, as though 
the elements themselves wished to perform their part in this mar- 
vellous Festival. A brazen sky, long deaf to the supplications of 
man, suddenly opened its cataracts at the very same moment that 
the grand thanksgiving chorus burst forth—that hymn of gratitude 
which seems to spring from the souls of all at once. 

But if, in this sense, Mendelssohn was the instrumental prophet, 
the prophet who, amid the productions of a corrupted art, knew 
how, by his science and his genius, to maintain the dignity of 
veritable art, according to the words which Prince Albert 
addressed to him that same year, he was, also, like the Prophet, 
destined to be carried off from his earthly labours, and be trans- 
ported to the celestial spheres, . Alas ! on whom has his 
mantle descended? After his last visit to England, he returned 
to Germany feeble and ill, At Frankfort, he heard of the sudden 
death of his sister, Mad, Hensel, for whom he entertained the 
most lively affection. He was profoundly affected by it. He 
succeeded, however, in regaining his health, and again set 
courageously to work: “because,” he frequently remarked to 
his wife, “ the hour of my last rest is approaching.” And so it 
was. His nervous system had received a shock, and he had endured 
the first attack of the malady which was to carry him off. In 
the month of October, he wrote his last composition, a. solemn 
melody on Eichendorf’s ‘‘ Hymn to Night.” It was his farewell to 
life, On the 4th November, he expired in his thirty-ninth year, 
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This event did not pass unnoticed in Europe, even in the midst 
of the terrible catastrophes of revolutions and of war. In 
England, as the reader will easily believe, Mendelssohn’s death 
was for,more than one amateur an almost personal blow; it was 
for all a national sorrow. 

Mendelssohn died young, nearly as young as Mozart. In both 
cases, this premature end may be attributed to excessive work, 
but it is doubtful whether either would have surpassed himself, 
had he lived. Elijah was for Mendelssohn what the famous 
Requiem had been for Mozart, his capital work, brilliant with all 
the splendours of a ripe imagination, and all the resources of art 
carried to its highest pitch. When aman of genius died early, 
the Ancients used piously to accept his death as a proof of the 
love the Gods felt for him, 

If we compare Mendelssohn’s works with the duration of his 
existence, the first thing which strikes us is their number. One 
hundred works, nearly all of the first order, bear witness to a 
creative power almost unparalleled. But, for Mendelssohn, 
composition was not a task ; it was an instructive occupation. In 
all places, and at all times, he was busy with the conception or 
the development of a musical idea; he pursued it in his journeys 
and, every time he stopped, the first thing for which he ask 
was a table, that he might jot down upon paper the result of his 
labours. Music was for him a means of expressing his thoughts, 
which flowed with an ease no less marvellous than their symmetry 
and power, We are assured that his music to Antigone was the 
work of eleven days, a feat equalling that attributed to Handel, 
who composed The Messiah in three weeks. One day, at 
Birmingham, Handel’s “Coronation Anthem” was to be 
performed. Mendelssohn was there. The concert had com- 
menced, when some one discovered that a recitative was wanting, 
the words of which were contained in the book given to the 
public, Mendelssohn, remarking the perplexity of the directors, 
quietly said to them: “ Follow me; I will extricate you from 
your difficulty.” And so he did. In half-an-hour, he composed, 
with all the orchestral parts, a complete recitative, which was 
copied, given out, and executed, while his pen was still wet. We 
see in the origin of his finest overture how, not merely his 
thoughts and feelings, but the impressions produced by any 
scene gem am! assumed for him a melodic form. On his 
return from Scotland, in 1829, his sisters begged him to give them 
some account of the Hebrides. ‘That is not to be spoken,” he 
replied, ‘‘but it may be played.” Then, sitting down at the 
piano, he extemporized the charming theme, which he subse- 

uently developed in the overture of ‘‘Fingal’s Cave.” The 

ieder ohne Worte, now in every drawing-room, had a similar 
origin, a result of the habit Mendelssohn had contracted 
of frequently putting a musical expression in the place 
of spoken lan . The apparent anomaly we may be 
inclined to find in the title of these charming melodies disappears, 
when we remember that they were the composer’s natural lan- 
guage, the spontaneous expression of original thoughts, passion, 
or even satire which might characterize Heinrich Heine. 
The reader may have remarked that every person is moved 
according to the peculiar nature of his mind, but, because they 
produce various impressions, we must not conclude that the 
ideas of the musician are not clear and precise, and we will not 
attempt to explain their meaning, being persuaded that those of 
our readers who are endowed with musical feeling will find in 
themselves, in their own imagination and sensitiveness, a far more 
reliable interpretation than in our words. 

Nor let it be su posed that, because his music was, above all 
things, the echo of his inward life, he would have been incapable 
of reproducing other sentiments and other seneations than those 
of himself personally. He did not belong to the school of unap- 
preciated poets who wander, like sorrowful shadows, about the 
world ; he belonged to the more elevated class which produced 
men like Shakespeare and Goethe, whose synthetic genius takes 
from all nature and the human heart, as from an open book, the 
elements of their creations. ‘The works of Mendelssohn are as 
varied as they are numerous, and belong to all kinds of compo- 
sition except opera, Even in the last style, we possess fragments 
of his which, if completed, would have taken their place among 
the finest conceptions of Gluck, Mozart and Weber. In the de- 
tached scene entitled the Unhappy One, and in the published 





portions of Son and Stranger, dramatic sentiment is as brilliant] 
evident as in Fidelio and Die Zauberflote. The instinct wit 
which Nature had endowed Mendelssohn is more particularly 
apparent in the facility with which he must have indentified 
himself with the two opposite schools of the drama, the classical 
and the romantic. The harmonies with which he has clothed 
Sophocles and Shakespeare seem to be emanations from the works 
thus enriched. His instinctive fidelity to situation and character 
is a remarkable feature in all his works, from the song with or 
without words, to the quartet, the symphony, the psalm, or the 
oratorio. Mendelssohn has been accused of mannerism ; per- 
haps the charge was well-founded, but his mannerism, like the 
light of Claude Lorraine, or the chiaro-oscuro of Rembrandt, gave 
him his artistic stamp, There are few com , it is true, who 
have employed the mute as freely as he did. We find, also, in 
his works musical forms and phrases repeated which we instantly 
recognize as his; but this is in no way incompatible with the 
general character of each separate composition. The Italian 
Symphony no more resembles the Scotch Symphony, than Childe 
arold resembles Marmion, than the poetry of contemplation 
resembles the poetry of chivalry. The first of these compositions 
is full of brilliancy, gaiety, and passion; the second, on the 
contrary, seems obscured by clouds; it is severe and filled with 
solemn and warlike memories, All Mendelssohn’s works offer the 
the same homogeneity and the same agreement in every one of 


their parts. 





B Margate Melody. 
T love it for its yellow sand, | For me, I scorn your sprats and dabs, 
Its cliffs of chalk, its merry band | Your prawns and lobsters, shrimps 
Of sea-side trippers; | and crabs 
But most I love the place for those— | With threatening nippers ; 
My Arabella’s tiny toes While just beyond the line of foam 
In neat buff slippers, | I see my Arabella roam 


I do not heed the sands, the caves, In neat buff slippers. 

The sailing boats, the dancing waves, | Among the sea-weed as they glance» 
The crowds of dippers; | Thesand-hoppers beforethem dance; 

My eyes incessantly pursue Delighted skippers! 

That pair of tiny tootsies two Oh, should not I be charmed to lay 
In neat buff slippers. | My heart before them in this way— 


The boatmen hint without avail Those dear buff slippers ! 


It’s just the morning for a sail— Why even men who are not prone 
Let those be shippers | To be demonstrative must own 
Who love the home of sprats and | They're rippers—clippers. 


If she'd be mine—ecstatic bliss, 
I'd kneel upon the sand and kiss 
Those sweet buff slippers. 
Fun. 


shrimps, 
And do not care to catch a glimpse | 
Of those buff slippers. 











Mirayx.—About the only musical event to be noticed is the annual 
concert given by the pupils of the Conservatory of Music, to shuw what 
progress they have made during the past twelve months. The concert 
was, generally speaking, satisfactory, and reflected credit on Sig. 
Mazzucato, the director of the Institution. Sig. Maggi, a pupil of 
Sig. Bazzini’s, contributed a quartet, and Sig. Longhetti, a symphony. 
Both compositions proved that their respective authors had been 
well taught, and had studied conscientiously the works of Mozart, 
Rossini, and other celebrated masters. Well, we must walk before 
wecan run. Signori Maggi and Longhetti will no doubt be more 
original in future. Signorine Marconi and ‘Trucco, pupils of the 
Cavaliere Disma Fumigalli, distinguished themselves among the pianists. 
—The Teatro Dal Verme closed on the 22nd ult., with /2 Trovatore 
and the ballet of Armida. It re-opened on the 27th with La Figlia di 
Mad. Angot, performed by a company under Sig. Pippo Bergonzoni.— 
With regard to the musical future, the rumour that the autumn season 
at the Scala will be inaugurated by Les Huguenots, with Mad. Gort- 
schakoff in the principal female part, is apparently incorrect. According 
to current report the opera selected will be Salvator Rosa by Sig. 
Gomez, with Signore Wizjak, Blenio, Signori D’Avanzo, Parboni, and 
Bagagiolo. Salvator Rosa, still according to the current report, is to 
be succeeded hy Sig, Canepa’s new opera, / Pezzenti,and then by Glinka’s 
Life for the Czar. The ballet, we are informed, is to be Sig. Mon- 
plaisir’s £s/ella. Sig. Monplaisir is, moreover, composing a rew ballet, 
Giulio Cesare, for the same theatre. —The Teatro Canobbiana will open 
in the autumn for opera. The first work given will be La Notte di 


Natale, by Sig. Pontoglio. 
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REPORT FOR 18738. 
BY MR JOHN HULLAH.* 
(Concluded from page, 512.) 


In the course of my visits to the training schools in 1872, 1 heard 
every student who could play on a musical instrument do so. In this 1 
went beyord the letter of my instructions ; but I was anxious to ascer- 
tain how many students in the country had skill enough to be at all 
useful to them in their future calling as teachers. The number so far 
qualified proved (as I stated in my report) to be very large. 4 
to find that my having done this should have created an impression 
that examination in instrumental music would henceforth form a 
recognized part of my duty. Very great disappointment was expressed 
in many of the colleges when it was ascertained that I had no time, 
and, as before, no instructions, to deal at all with the subject. No 
wonder will be felt at this disappointment when it is known that in all 
the training colleges, male as well as female, a considerable number— 
in some all—the students are now taught the pianoforte, organ, or har- 
monium. This somewhat accelerated and simultaneous movement in 
favour of instrumental music is not limited to English schools, nor even 
in them to schools connected with the Church of England. The most 
systematic and thoroughly organized instruction in instrumental music 
which has been brought under my notice is in the Church of Scotland 
Training College, Edinburgh, Here 44 female students are under the 
charge of an eminent Edinburgh professor, Mr Mackenzie, who instructs 
eight simultaneously ; eight excellent instruments by Kirkman having 
recently been purchased for the purpose. I heard no fewer than six of 
these sections of eight, in succession. They were, of course, in very 
different stages of advancement, the most forward being able to execute 
correctly Handel’s air with variations, ‘‘ The Harmonious Blacksmith.” 
Much attention is given to instrumental music in many of the English 
training colleges. At Liverpool, for instance, where every student is 
taught the pianoforte, I was favoured, after the completion of my 
official duties, with a very agreeable instrumental concert, in the course 
of which the overture to La Gazza Ladra was played by six students 
on three pianofortes, the services of some half-dozen others being called 
into requisition for a‘‘Toy Symphony,” by Romberg. It might be 
said, however, that instrumental music is cultivated in many of these 
English institutions for purposes which are only indirectly or incidentally 
“ educational.” I therefore abstain from saying anything more about 
them; but in the Scottish schools connected both with the Established 
and the Free Church, at Glasgow as well asat Edinburgh, instrumental 
music is taught and encouraged wholly and solely with the view of 
making the school teacher more fit for his work. I trust we are not 
far from the day when a harmonium, or, better still, a pianoforte, will 
be regarded as an essential part of the furniture of every school-room. 

I am reminded here that the supply of “ furniture,” that of it, at least, 
which is connected with music, is, though greater than it was, still 
very insufficient. Some of the very wretched instruments on which ] 
came in 1872 have disappeared, and their places have been supplied 
by others, greatly to the advantage of the ears of those who had to 
play upon or to listen tothem. In some colleges, however, even those 
where the advantage of instrumental practice is thoroughly recognized, 
the instruments are still hopelessly out of order and too few in number. 
On the other hand, I was glad to find here and there that the students 
had been provided with desks at which they could stand andsing. The 
small cost of these would, in a few years, be defrayed by the saving in 
the wear and tear of music books, otherwise held in the hand. Nor 
does there now remain, I think, a single college without a board with 
ruled music lines upon it, and even chalk and a duster wherewith to 
write and rub out. 

In forming an estimate of the musical instruction inany college from 
a comparison of the results given in the tables of average, it should te 
remembered that some of it has been given under very disadvantageous 
conditions, For instance, at Cheltenham the simultaneous practices of 
the two departments were suspended last year for three entire months, 
in consequence of illness in both. At Truro, Brighton, and Glasgow 
new teachers have been appointed who, whatever their ability, always 
work for a time at a disadvantage, which is greater when they introduce 
new methods. At Culham I found not only a new music master, but 
a new principal. Chichester and Oxford, when I visited them, had 
only been opened a few months, but the students had employed those 
} a that I might easily have remained in ignorance of 

re fact. 

With one or two remarks I conclude. 

I have found in some of the music teachers in the colleges I have 
visited a want of recognition of the inter-dependence of theory and prac- 
tice,exhibited in a disposition to treat them as things to be considered and 
dealt with separately. Nothing could be more false in principle or 





ei Inspector of Music, on the Examination in Music of the Students of 
Training Sehools in Great Britain. 


I regret. 





more mischievous in soybean, The value of theory should be esti. 
mated according to its ing on practice, disconnected from which it 
is wanting in life, purpose—I had almost said meaning. In the degree 
in which the student realizes to his ear—knows the sound of—what he 
sees, talks about, or writes, he is @ musician, and no farther; and to 
enable him to do this should be the end and aim of his musical in- 
structor. His theoretical knowledge, apart from his practice, will be as 
useless as his practice, apart from his theory will be empirical. The 
best illustration of a principle of harmony, for instance, the doubling in 
or omission of notes from a chord, or the resolution of a dissonance—is 
the practical one of playing it or making the student take his part in 
it; and the true mode of correcting practical error is not the tempting 
because ready one, so “ wise in show,” of example, but the more labor- 
ious, and it may seem tedious one, of analyzing the structure of the 
passage in which it has been made, Asa rule, teachers sing too much, 
and talk too little, in a practical lesson; and they talk too much, and 
play or sing—or make their pupils do so—too little ina theoretical one. 

n a word, no so-called theoretical lesson should pass without practice ; 
no practical lesson without theory.—I have the honour to be &c. 

To the Right Honourable Joun Hotta. 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 





Met toestemming van den heer Resident. 


CONCERT CLASSIQUE 


te geven door 
Madame ARABELLA GODDARD, 


met welwillende medewerking van DILETTANTEN en 
ARTISTEN, 


op Dingsdag 2 Junij, 
in den SCHOUWBURG. 
des avonds ten 8} uur 


PROGRAMMA: 
Eerste gedeelte. 


TRIO, D mol voor PIANO, 

VIOOL en VIOLONCEL, 

Mevrouw A. Gopparp Cor- 

NEN en de Heer T. . F. MeNpDELssoun- 

BARTHOLDY 

SOLO voor SOPRAAN: 

a. Gur’ Nacut, . W. Tavbeet. 

6. Neve Liese Neves Lesen L. van Bretuoven. 
. THE HARMONIOUS 

BLACKSMITH, voor PIA- 

NO, voor Mevr. A. Gopparp Hanve. 


Tien minuten pauze. 


Tweede gedeelte, 
3 LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 
voor PIANO, . - . + F. MeNDELssonsy- 
BAaRTHOLDY. 
door Mev. A. GopDarp. 
DUO uit De Schepping, voor 
SOPRAAN en BAS . - Harpy. 
SONATE, Op. 26, voor 
PIANO atte ae 
door Mey. A. GoppARD., 
3 VOLKSLIEDER. SOLO- 
KWARTET voor Sopraan, 
Alt, Tenor en Bas . F. MENDELSSOUN- 
BARTHOLDY. 
Piano : 
» THALBERG. 


. Van Beernoven. 


FANTAISIE  yoor 
Home Sweet llome . . 
Mey. A. Gopparp. 


ENTREE. 

ta 

», 2.50 
” 1.— 


LOGES. ° . F ° - 
AMPHITHEATER en PARTERRE. 
GALERIJ. ‘ : : : 











Tunin.—The Orfeo Orchestra from Florence lately gave three concerts 
here, but, pecuniarily speaking, at Jeast, they were, on the whole, failures. 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE, 

On Monday night Mr Buckstone terminated the Haymarket 
season with his annual benefit, and the house was completely 
crowded. A new comedy by Mr Buchanan, entitled A Mad Cap 
Prince, was ors ae out with decided success, and Mr Sims Reeves, 
the great English vocalist, honouring the veteran comedian, sang 
Herr Blumenthal’s “ Requital” with that dramatic expression for 
which he is unrivalled; and also a new song, “ Jack’s Farewell,” 
composed by Mr Molloy, to words by Mr Burnand, which being 
unanimously encored, Mr Reeves came forward again, and sang, 
in his own inimitable style, the immortal “Tom Bowling” 
of Dibdin, Never was reception more enthusiastic than that ac- 
corded to the King of English tenors, 

Mr. Buckstone’s ‘few farewell words” were as follows :— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,—As it has been my custom for some years past to 
say a few words to you at the close of a season, I shall repeat that custom this 
evening, not only to thank you for your patronage, or refer to past success, 
but to take you behind the scenes, and tell you in confidence what we intend 
to do, and our hopes for the future. On this occasion I confess that I cannot 
boast of any great successes during the season just ending, for although I have 
produced three important pieces, not one of them answered my expectations. 
Still, I do not despair, but look forward with confidence to better fortune next 
year. With regard to the failure of the plays I have referred to, you may 
naturally ask why I accepted them and where was my judgment in so doing ? 
In the first place, it is impossible to know what piece may be successful until 
it has been fairly placed before the public; many circumstances may lead a 
manager astray, among them may be named the reception given by his com- 
pany at the reading of a new play. An instance of this occurred very recently 
here. A new comedy was read, the laughter was loud and continuous; indeed, 
at times, the hilarity was absolutely hysterical. I was promised that the 
piece would run for two or three years, that a fortune was before me, and all 
sorts of congratulations poured in upon me and the authors. The play was 
placed upon the stage with every regard to correct and expensive scenery, and 
what we term ‘ properties.’ We were as realistic as possible; we had a real 
pump with real water, real hens in a marketplace, where during the scene one 
of the hens was so realistic as to lay a real egg. Now for the reverse. The 
piece was a failure; the dialogue, which in the Green-room caused roars of 
laughter, fell flat when delivered on the stage, and, after a few nights, the play 
was withdrawn. The authors, who were as much led astray as myself, bore 
their disappointment with great good nature, and I sincerely hope that when 
they produce another work it may be as successful as that was unfortunate. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, I must turn over a new leaf, and tell you my 
hopes for the future. Mr Buchanan’s comedy, which you have received so 
cordially this evening, will be again produced next season, to be fol- 
lowed by other novelties. I must also inform you that Mr Sothern will 
return from America in October, with some new ideas to be propounded 
by my Lord Dundreary. These will be followed by important novelties 
which he is now storing up against the time of his return. You will 
be glad to hear that his success in America has been far beyond his most 
sanguine expectations; indeed, he assures me that England cannot reward 
dramatic artists so liberally as the public of the United States can do—an 
assertion which I am afraid will lead to the exodus of many of our best 
professional ladies and gentlemen. In the meantime, it must be borne in 
mind that, whatever may be their talents, they are not all Dundrearies. 
Although the intense heat, occasioned, it is said, by the visit of the comet, has 
melted away the audiences at most of the London Theatres, yet its influence 
to night has been quite neutralized by the presence of that brilliant and most 
attractive of our vocal stars, Mr Sims Reeves, who, for the fourth time, has 
generously volunteered to sing forme; and as I know that it isa service 
he renders cheerfully, although gratuitously, I hope his coming here to- 
night will not be the last instance of such disinterested kindness displayed 
towards myself. As regards Mr Sims Reeves, it appears that some of the 
newspapers have stated that he is about to retire from public life, but to this 
report Mr Sims Reeves has desired me to give a flat contradiction ;—that he 
has not the remotest idea of retiring at least for five or six years more ; that he 
is too proud of the position he holds with the public to resign at present. This, I 
am sure, you will all be delighted to hear. Another act of good feeling it is 
but proper I should mention, and that is to inform you that the Haymarket 
Company, orchestra, and servants, have to-night given their services gratu- 
itously. And one pleasant reference I ought not to omit, but think it my 
(duty to acknowledge, the great setvice Mr Tom Taylor’s comedy of the 
Overland Route has been to the theatre, which, in the midst of some disap- 
pointments, has been performed this season for 114 nights. On Monday next, 
ladies and gentlemen, I shall commence my annual tour with the Haymarket 
Company, visiting Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
Birmingham, leaving Mademoiselle Beatrice and her excellent company to 
occupy these boards for a few weeks. Therefore, ladies and gentlemen, until 
October, I respectfully bid you farewell.” 





Thus, and no otherwise, spoke the, in his way, incomparable 
Johannes Baldwinus Buckstoneus. 


—_—  —- 
MUSIC AT RAMSGATE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

A series of eight concerts were given here last week by the 
British Orchestral Society, under the direction of Mr George 
Mount, to inaugurate the opening of the magnificent new hall 
just completed, and known as the “Granville.” It is a fine 

uilding, commodious, and in simple yet good taste. Such a 
distinguished body of performers is rarely heard out of London, 
except upon special grand festive occasions; and Ramsgate has 
had the chance of hearing a varied programme of the highest 
interest, and performed in the most masterly way. Mr Mount’s 
celebrated orchestra have proved themselves worthy of their 
fame, for without a rehearsal they went through the eight pro- 
grammes like true champions to a cause which they all have at 
heart, and in which they have a genuineness of purpose, a pluck 
and energy which I humbly describe as matchless. 

Our Continental friends can take a lesson from the above, and 
be quietly reminded that the works of Spohr, Mozart, Weber, 
Sterndale Bennett (his Naides went admirably), &c., not for- 
getting Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, and his gigantic Leonora 
overture in C, can be played with deliberation, sound judgment, 
and effect, without rehearsal. This is no frifle. Englishmen 
have only to assert their position (not forgetting to fraternize 
well), and it will be endorsed. We cannot be so un-English as 
to do otherwise ; the more so as the time has come for English 
art to stamp this: to import foreigners at half terms, and deprive 
Englishmen of their desserts, is an old artifice which must now 
be stopped. All we ask is a fair field and no favour, and, if 
I am not mistaken (Provincial that I am), England will take all 
before her. 


One word more as to the soloists, viz., Mr Lazarus (clarionet), - 


Mr Reynolds (cornet), Mr Chipp (violoncello), Mr John Cheshire 
(harp), and Miss M. Cronin soem all of whom merit in the 
highest degree the hearty applause they received. Mr Cheshire’s 
harp solos were the novelty of the week, from the fact that in 
the whole range of art good harp playing is assuredly the rarest. 
Ere long this gentleman will decide this. 

The vocalists were Miss Augusta Roche (contralto), who has 
a charming voice and a decided vein for emulation, which I think 
time will reward, and Miss Jessie Jones, R.A.M., whose style is 
questionable, as is her wish of doing so much and yet so little, 

The concerts were eminently successful artistically; not so 
financially, the attendance being small. To account for this 
indifference much might be said; but it will always be remem- 
bered that Ramsgate has denied herself that sympathy towards 
art which it was her duty to show. 





Gatlstosodiana, 


There was a man who went to bed 
Because his drink got in his head ; } 
And yet he stood upon his feet— 
It isn’t so with bread and meat ; 
So if he’d taken them instead 
He'd not have had to go to bed. 


Another man was taken queer. 
Through drinking nineteen pots of beer. 
Now if he’d only drunk eighteen | 
As sober as a judge he'd been. 
Why cannot man with reason steer 

His way through nineteen pots of beer ? 


Still these two men a moral point : 

They show the times are out of joint ; 
They show that folks will drink their fill, 
Although it makes them very ill ; 

They show that they will have their glass 
The same as I show I'm an ass.—F un. 


| 


—t 





Drespen.—Baron Max von Weber, the son of the composer of Der 
Freischiitz, has resigned the high position he occupied on the Govern- 
ment railway staff in Austria. [He will for the future devote himself 


entirely to literary and artistic pursuits. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sir Framporoven Heap.—On the contrary, the following is the 
beginning of the theme referred to :— 


net “tlegro spiritoso. 
oie 4 — 
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Kither “ G. G.” or “A, 8. 8.” can immediately tell whence it comes, 
goes forth, and travels. 

AxpeRMAN DovsiEsopy.—It was not the fault of the Lord Mayor in 
question, but of one of bis confidential advisers. The confidential 
adviser in question clearly did not know what he was talking about. 
The composer of the Rossa bianca e la Rossa Rosa was Simon Mayr— 
no relation whatever to Léopold de Meyer, the pianist. 











MARRIAGE. 
On August 8, at St James’s Church, Notting Hill, Mr Neson 
Varey to Mdlle Trrise Lizse. 


NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the Musica WorLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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UR esteemed contemporary, The Choir, in one of its 
editorial notes, makes the following remarks in reference 


_ to a late very interesting public exhibition :— 


‘“We note with pleasure that Mr G. A. Macfarren has en- 
couraged not only by his presence, but by his words of congratu- 
lation, the pupils of the admirable School of the ‘ London 
Society for teaching the Blind to read, and for training them 
in industrial occupations ;’ while he has also, as a professional 
musician, given his testimony to the valuable character of the 
work of Mr Edwin Barnes, the esteemed musical professor of the 
institution. Not only does music form a pleasant means of 
recreation for all the pupils, but many of them are enabled to 
gain a livelihood by the exercise of the talents which are thus 
carefully developed ; and although the Musical Academy for the 
Blind at Norwood is now gaining—and, we believe, deservedly 
—a large amount of public support and Royal patronage, the 
long-continued work of the School in Avenue Road must not be 
forgotten or left unaided. Those who wish to help blind musicians 
to help themselves cannot do better than forward a subscription 
to the treasurer of this well managed charity.” 

At the concert in which the pupils of the institution were 
the sole performers, some extracts from Mr Macfarren’s 
already famous oratorio, St John the Baptist, were given. 
The Chairman on the occasion was the Rey. T. J. Rowsell, 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, from whose admirable 
discourse we have much gratification in quoting the sub- 
joined :— 

“ Amidst all the discords of this troubled life, and amidst all 
the blessings God has given us, one of the greatest is the power to 
hear music, and to feel that through it there is perfect harmony 
in store for us with God. Ie had as a clergyman constantly 
envied the composers of music—the most eloquent because the 
most universal of teachers. All present had, like himself, the 
opportunity of hearing excellent sermons, He had heard, and 
preached sermons on the birth of the Redeemer; but, in the 
Crystal Palace, a week ago, Handel was preaching to 20,000 
people, ‘Unto us a child is born,’ People of all languages 
were listening. Underneath Sir Michael Costa’s desk was the 
bust of Handel, who, though dead, was yet speaking, and 
thousands of hearts were moved to a deeper conviction of the 
glorious truth. They had heard sermons on resignation and trust 
in God, but he had never heard a sermon which had brought 
home such a feeling of trustfulness as that conveyed by Mendels- 





sohn’s ‘ Rest in the Lord,’ They had heard sermons on resig- 
nation, and had just listened to a description of the beheading 
of St John the Baptist, of which Mr Macfarren’s rendering 
greatly assisted the appreciation. He trusted that his friends, the 
pupils, who had delighted them with the selections from the 
master work of that eminent composer, and had thereby evinced 
a noble ambition, would be induced to repeat the performance 
on a larger scale.” 


Further on, after some general remarks bearing exclusively 
upon the nature and objects of the institution, the Rev. 
gentleman said :— 


“I observe in this room one who has a right to speak his mind 
to-day. Fond as I myself am of music, and regarding it as one of 
the greatest comforts of life, I am practically unacquainted with it, 
and have as dull a brain for learning notes as I trust I have an 
intelligent brain for appreciating sweet sounds ; but in this room 
is Mr Goshen, and half-a-dozen words from such a man would 
be like gold; while fifty from me would be like dross to the 
copper.” 

Moved by so eloquent and heartfelt an appeal, our great 
musician had no alternative but to comply ; and Mr Mac- 
farren spoke, briefly and to the purpose, as follows :— 

“T hdve been very much delighted with the performance 
of this day, and am gratified at the opportunity afforded me 
of expressing my thanks to the singers for the extraordinary 
pains they have taken—pains on which depended the success of the 

rformance. Any one who feels the difficulty of mastering a 

ong piece of music will be able to appreciate the efforts of the 
singers on this occasion. I have been in the habit, during the 
last few years, of examining the pupils—and have found that 
they give the most sedulous attention to their instructions, and 
exhibit a great deal of musical talent, in the cultivation of which 
they owe much to Mr Barnes, their musical teacher, I think 
this musical talent calls for the greatest development, for to 
many it would be a better source of livelihood than the manual 
industries of which there are specimens in the adjoining room. 
There is no reason why the vocal talents of the pupils should not 
be turned to good account. Some of the greatest lights that 
have shone in music were deprived of sight. He who wrote that 
wonderful composition to which the chairman has referred—7'he 
Messiah —was blind; and so was his great contemporary, Bach, ‘The 
performers on this occasion have acquitted themselves admirably, 
considering the difficulty of the work undertaken, 1 thank them 
most heartily for it; and must be allowed to repeat that the 
examinations to which I have referred afford such promise of ex- 
cellence and success as to induce me to support the institution, 
and to recommend it to others,” 


And thus good things, with the help and countenance of 
good men, are likely to prosper. 


rs rs 


XCEPT during an: occasional after-season given by Mr 
Mapleson, during which wide-awakes may | defiantly 
pass the officials guarding the entrances to the stalls, and 
neckhandkerchiefs with as much colour in them as a dairy- 
maid’s cheek are to be seen replacing the legitimate white- 
ties in the private boxes, full dress still reigns supreme at 
both Italian Operahouses. So it does, as a general rule, in 
certain parts of all our leading London Theatres. At most 
of the Paris Theatres, however, as everyone who feels an 
interest in the subject knows, undress, not full dress, has been 
“the only wear ’’—on the stage, at least—for a considerable 
time, the actresses at one theatre eagerly outstripping their 
fair colleagues and rivals at the others in their efforts to 
afford the public an opportunity of admiring the female form 
divine. 
The Costermonger in the ballad observes that things have 
come to a pretty pass, when a man is not allowed to flageliate 
his donkey ad libitum, and it is exactly this standpoint, 
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namely: a pretty pass, that things theatrical must have 
reached in Paris, when the costumes of a piece are such, 
that, to use a phrase well-known in connection with the 
proceedings of our law-courts, they are unfit for publication. 
Yet this is what has just occurred in the French capital. 
The designs made for the old burlesque of the Pied de 
Mouton, now revived for the fifth or sixth time, were to 
have appeared in Le Journal amusant, but were prohibited 
by the proper authorities as offensive to public morals; 
that is to say, what is offered nightly as an attraction at a 
Paris theatre is as indecent in one way as the tone charac- 
terizing the debates at the Theatre of Versailles too frequently 
is in another. 

We have referred to this case, because it affords a con- 
venient peg on which to hang a few remarks addressed 
to some of our own managers. The adoption by a certain 
class of female artists, if artists they may be considered, of 
a style of non-habiliment most certainly primeval, if not 
actually Eve-al, has unfortunately not been restricted to the 
theatres on the other side of the Channel; it has invaded 
more than one of our own, where we might have expected 
better taste. We are truly sorry for this, and would quietly 
represent to the offending managers that, in our opinion, 
they are not pursuing the course best adapted even for 
obtaining the sole object they seem to have in view, to wit : 
the realization of large profits. 

There is no doubt that the bucks who frequented Fops’ 
Alley in the old King’s Theatre, when Brummell’s fat friend, 
Fum the Fourth, occupied the English throne, and the ex- 
quisites who levelled their opera-glasses from the Omnibus 
Box at a later period in our history, entertained an idea that 
the ballets of which they were so fond were the very acmé 
of impropriety sanctioned by Society, and that they showed 
a fine dashing spirit and a manly predilection for vice by 
the patronage they openly bestowed on a species of enter- 
tainment so seductive but so shocking. Poor old gentlemen ! 
In this respect, at any rate, they were very harmless repro- 
bates. There was nothing in the ballets of those days which 
would now raise a blush on the cheek of the greatest stickler 
for propriety. Let anyone look at a picture of Mdlle Marie 
Taglioni in La Sylphide, or of Mdlle Duvernay dancing the 
Cachucha, and say whether the length of the gauzey vest- 
ments worn by those ladies are not more suggestive to our 
minds of Margate bathing-women than of two prime ballerine 
di rango Francese ? Yet, for all that, the ladies in question 
have never been surpassed, and rarely equalled in their hold 
on the public by their fair successors, however much the 
latter may have striven to compensate for any lack of art 
by a lavish display of nature. 

How, again, about burlesque? At the risk of being 
exposed to all the gibes and taunts levelled by the fast 
young men of the period against him who, 


“ Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti, 
Se puero, censor castigatorque minorum,” 


speaks in praise of what pleased a generation now nearly 
passed away, we maintain that nothing of the kind done 
since has ever equalled pieces like Orpheus and Eurydice, 
Venus and Adonis, Perseus and Andromeda, The Olympic 
Revels, and so on, due to the pens of Messrs Dance and 
Planché, and produced by Mad. Vestris at the Olympic 
Theatre, not to mention other similar works subsequently 
brought out by her at the Lyceum. One of the dresses 
worn then would have cut up into half-a-dozen of those 
how worn, but they were, notwithstanding, very classical, 


hazard a single instance, the gifted Manageress herself, as 
Venus in the second piece on our list, though, 


“ Nuda genu, nodoque sinus collecta fluentes,” 
looked the very impersonification of female dignity, 
‘“‘ Et vera incessu patuit Dea,” 


a very different being from some of the brazen-faced 
creatures who have been allowed to insult an honourable 
profession and outrage the stage, apparently for no other 
reason than because they have been as deficient in clothing 
as wanting in talent and self-respect. 

If managers would only think of all this, and remember 
how much may be effected without offending the most 
susceptible, they would reform a state of things which is 
really beginning to be a public scandal. If they do not, 
they will soon find that the undignified course they have 
been pursuing is not a paying one, and that more persons 
than they suspect object as much to the display of naked 
forms as the managers themselves may object to being told 
the naked truth, which is, that, after degrading the theatres 
they have mismanaged, they will probably end by ruining 
themselves, as we sincerely trust they will. N. V.N. 

—_—_— jo 
FRENCH PLAYS. 
(A Monsieur L’ Editeur du‘ Musical World.”) 

Monsteurn,—Au moment de retourner dans leur patrie, les artistes 
francais de Princess’s Theatre seraient bien coupables, bien ingrats, s’ils 
ne venaient pas adresser au public, & la Presse, aux Directeurs, et aux 
artistes G:ninents des différents théatres de Londres qui leur ont prété 
leur concours, l’expression de leur vive et profonde gratitude. Nous 
faisons donc un nouvel appel & votre bienveillante intervention, 
Monsieur |'Editeur, en vous priant d’étre l’interpréte de notre recon- 
nais-ance envers tous les cours généreux qui ont bien voulu nous venir 
en aide, et nous donner cette marque précieuse de lour sympathique 
intérét. Agréez, Monsieur I’Editeur, l’expression de nost sentiments 
les plus distingués. ’ 

Messieurs Diprek, Bitnaut, Paut Learanp, Goossens, Lerrevosr, 
Mervitie, Davxts, Cotte, Scuey, Goveet, D’ALBEatT, 
Honore, Patmirre, Benotst, Baron. 

Mesdames E. Purer, Davenoy, Gituet, Ricwer, Dotty, ADouPae, 
MacponaLp, GEORGETTE. 





Co Belinda Jane. 
AceEp 55. 
(At a Card Party.) 


We walked in pleasant spots and 
thou 
Wert loving to me of thy wont, 
Then we thought love would last, 
but now Me vont. 


Our love was wide as skies above, 


(Young loversneverlove by halves) 
Our love was likest to the love 


DE calves. 


Yes, love was sweet and each fond 


iss 
Was sweeter than thefabled honey, 


We thought thereon, our hearts grew 


sad, 
Our fates we vainly execrated, 
O fate that changest all, I’m glad 
FT waiten. 
For now, Belinda Jane, I’m bald, 
And thou’rt an aged maiden lady, 
Thine age that side of fifty called 
The shavp. 
O, that last evening on the sands 
When heart in hand we kept the 
tryst. 


ry: 
Now we hold hearts within our 

hands— At whist. 
Fun. 





The one sad thought that spoilt our 
bliss Wags monep. 








Dorruunp.—The following notice has just been forwarded from this 
place to all parts of the German Empire: ‘‘ Bismarck Hymn. A prize 
of one thousand thalers will be given to the German musician who 
shall best celebrate in a musical composition (with or without words) 
the praises of our Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, who united 
the German people into one nation. The conditions may be known by 
written application to any of the Undersigned. Competitors are re- 

uested to send in their productions by the 2nd September next. 
Resolved in Dortmund, on the 13th July, 1874, the day of the 
Kissingen attempt. G. L. Brickmanp, Jacob Mauritz, Gustav Blanken- 





very charming, and very becoming, while, to adduce at 


burg, August Mainighaus, Robert Werbeck.” 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Mr Sims Reeves is about revisiting Wiesbaden, where the 
mineral baths did so much for his restoration to health, after a 
severe and protracted illness, ‘That the voice of our great tenor 
was never in better condition than now has been proved on 
several occasions—at the Handel Festival, at his own concert in 
the Royal Albert Hall, &c., and last, not least, at the annual 
benefit of Mr Buckstone, in the Haymarket Theatre, where he 
sang Blumenthal’s *‘ Requital,” a new ballad by Mr Molloy, and 
Dibdin’s inimitable “ Tom Bowling,” with more than his wonted 
excellence. We were glad to hear from Mr Buckstone’s vale- 
dictory speech, at the end of the new play by Mr Buchanan, that 
the report about Mr Sims Reeves’s intention to retire from public 
life was unfounded, We can ill afford to lose so great an artist. 
— Graphic, 


Sir STERNDALE BENNETT is at Eastbourne, his favourite summer 
watering-place. Are there no Naiads there? Are there no 
Dryads in the woods adjacent ? 


Sir Juuius Benevicr has left for Stuttgardt, ona visit to some 
members of his family. He will not forget that the Liverpool 
Festival awaits his coming back, with his Symphony No. 2, in 
portfolio (completed). 


Ir the Gazetia di Bergamo may be credited, authorization has 
not yet been obtained from the Italian Government to place the 
remains of Gaetano Donizetti, the celebrated composer, in the 
national Monumental Temple. A special law must be passed to 
sanction the step; and this can only be had by consent of the 
national representatives in full Chamber. It was the same with 
regard to Ugo Foscolo and other eminent Bergamese, 


“Among the dates inscribed under the busts of composers 
which ornament the facade of the new Operahouse, Paris, we 
regret,” says the Revue et Gazette Musicale, ‘* to see perpetuated a 
common error. The date of Meyerbeer’s birth is, according to 
the most authentic documents, the 5th September, 1791, as we 
have already affirmed and as we are now in a position to affirm 
once again. The biographies of the composer generally give the 
year 1794, but this date is incorrect, from whatever source it may 
have been obtained, even supposing it came from Meyerbeer 
hinself. There never was a great man without his peculiar kind 
of affectation ; that distinguishing the author of Les Huguenots 
was the desire to make himself out younger than he really was. 
He even said on some occasions that he was born in 1796.” 


Ir we consider the age which a large number of composers 
have reached, we are entitled to assert that music is rather 


favourable than otherwise to longevity. Of 24 of the most 
celebrated composers, 10 only failed to pass the age of 50, 
Pergolese died aged 26; Schubert, aged 31; Bellini, aged 33 ; 
Mozart, aged 35; Mendelssohn, aged 88; Chopin, aged 39; 
Weber, aged 40; Hérold, aged 41; Cimarosa, aged 47; and 
Donizetti, aged 50. 14 passed this limit. Luulli died aged 54 ; 
Beethoven, aged 57; Halévy, aged 63; Meyerbeer, aged 70; 
Piccinni, aged 72; Gluck, aged 73; Paesiello and Handel, aged 
74; Rossini, aged 76 ; Spontini and Haydn, aged 77; Cherubini, 
aged 82; and Auber, aged 90. The oldest of all was Gossec, 
bg eta the respectable figure of 96. (How about Bach ?— 


WE are authorized to state that Mr E. F. S. Pigott has been 
selected by Her Majesty the Queen as the successor of Mr W. B. 
Donne, Examiner and Licenser of plays, Mr Pigott was 
educated at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, and has been 
called to the Bar, but has never practised. Among his qualifications 
is that of being an excellent French scholar; and among his 
foreign friends may be enumerated the great comedian, M. 
Regnier, of the Comédie Francaise, the Duc d’Aumale, and the 
late M. Van de Weyer. He is in the prime of life, and will 
doubtless pay constant visits to the theatres, in order to sce that 
the Chamberlain's orders are not evaded. Many candidates for 
the place have been named, but this appointment seems likely to 
give general satisfaction. Mr Pigott will not be immediately 
gazetted, as it is thought desirable that Mr Donne should com- 
plete his quarter of a century in office. 





Mr Artur §, SULLIVAN is staying at Coburg, on a visit to the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. Among the guests of their 
Royal Highnesses are also M. Rouzaud and his charming and 
accomplished lady, Mdme Christine Nilsson Rouzaud, 


In the number of La Chronique Musicale for the ist July, M. 
Edmond Neukomm published. an amusing article on the 
famous sign of the Postillon de Longjumeau, which the Bavarians 
seized during their occupation of the town, and carried off in 
triumph with them to Munich. ‘At present it figures honour- 
ably in the property-room of the Theatre Royal in that city,” 
says, in conclusion, M. Neukomm, or, to be more exact, the 
Bavarian corporal, Ferdinand Rittinger, of whom M. Neukomm 
informs us he is simply the faithful translator. Commenting 
upon this, the Ménestrel observes :—‘t We may add by way of 
epilogue to the above little narrative that the sign of the 
Postillon de Longjumeau—we speak de visu—has now returned to 
the place it never ought to have quitted. It was restored to the 
landlord of the inn some months since, and—though the fact may 
appear exceedingly improbable—its restitution was accompanied 
by a bank note for a hundred francs, as a compensation.” 


On the 29th July, 1812, the celebrated Elleviou of the Paris 
Opéra-Comique appeared at Brussels, where he played twelve 
times. ‘The operas selected by him were Adolphe et Clara, 
Joseph, Le Tableau parlant, Trente et Quarante, Maison a vendre, 
Les Maris Gargons, Picaros et Diégo, Richard-Ceur-de-Lion, 
L’Homme sans Fagon, L’ Auberge de Bagnéres, and Le Poéte et le 
Musicien, ‘This was the only time that Elleviou played at the 
‘Théitre de la Monnaie, possibly, as the Guide Musical thinks, 
because he did not hit the public taste. In corroboration of 
the view it takes of the case, the Guide gives the following 
extract from the Oracle de Bruxelles for August 22nd, 1812: 
‘‘ Within about ten months, we have had successively at Brussels, 
Talma, Fleury, and Elleviou, three men equally celebrated in 
their respective styles. The following is what we remarked at 
the performances of these great artists. At those of the tragedian 
Talma, the public fought with each other at the doors for 
admission ; all the boxes were taken several days in advance, and 
more than one amiable lady succeeded in a into the 
sanctuary only with the loss of her shoes, her shawl, and even 
her bonnet. At Fleury’s performance, there was always a large 
crowd at the doors, and the house was well filled. At Elleviou’s, 
there was always pene of room, and the boxes displayed empty 
spaces very terrible for the treasurer. As faithful historians we 
have felt bound to state the circumstances as they have occurred, 
without attempting to explain them; they throw, perhaps, 
a certain light upon our tastes which some cavilling critics may 
designate provincial.” 


“THOU GENTLE MOON.” 
( Copyright.) 


Thou gentle moor, e’en as to-night, 
So from a little child 

l've watched thee on thy mystic throne, 
And lonely hours beguiled. 

I've turned to thee, soft, beaming light, 
My soul with care opprest, 

And sweetly conjured back past joys 
And calmed my troubled breast. 


Thou gentle moon, on my still way, 
With none my lot to share, 

Methinks the face of one I loved 
I sce reflected there. 

Ah, yes! thou pale, unconscious orb, 
On some far distant shore 

Thy envied light may shine on one 
Whom I shall see no more. 


June 20th, 1874. Apa Lester. 








Hatte.—A performance of Handel’s Semele was recently given by 
the members of the Singing Academy, under the direction of Herr 
Voretsch. The members were assisted by Madlle Krienitz, from the 
Court Theatre, Coburg, and Herr Otto, who were specially engaged 
for the occasion. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mz Rionarp F, Harvey—a correspondent informs us—gave a recital 
of his pianoforte compositions at the Store Street Concert Hall, under 
very distinguished patronage, on the 8th ult. Mr Harvey played such 
of his works as were adapted toa concert-room performance. They 
were very pretty, very brilliant, were neatly performed, and were 
received with much applause. We may mention “ Laughing lips,” 
a Tarantelle, and “ Dreams of Erin” as being particularly effective. 
Mr Harvey held, also, a “ conversational” lecture on the National 
Music of Great Britain and Ireland. Altogether, it was a most pleasing 
drawing-room entertainment, 


Tue British Musical and Dramatic Institate—a correspondent informs 
us—held their “thirteenth practice rehearsal” at the Princesses 
Concert Rooms, on Monday evening. ‘The members were assisted by 
“several eminent artists,” among whom were Miss Emelie Glover (a 
daughter of Professor Glover, of Dublin), whose performances on the 
harp were received with marked favour. An elegant solo, ‘‘ Autumn,” 
the composition of Mr John Thomas, was so ingly played by 
Miss Emelie Glover that it was re-demanded. Miss Agnes Drummond, 
a young contralto, made a good impression in Bishop's ‘‘ Love has 
eyes,” and was called upon to repeat it. The programme was a long 
one; we are therefore unable to give details; suffice to say that all 
tried to do their best, and the audience were evidently perfectly 
satisfied with what they heard. 


t Motte pe Guer, a young pianist, pupil of Mr Lansdown Cottell 
gave an evening concert on Thursday week (28rd ult.), at the Concert 
Rooms, Store Street, and drew together a numerous assemblage of her 
friends. Mdlle de Guer performed Dohler’s Nocturne in D flat, 
Leybach’s fantasia on airs from La Sonnambula, a solo by Godefroid, 
and, with Mr F. Lee, the violinist, Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 22, and 
Osborne and Ve Beriot’s duet on airs from Guillaume Tell, in all of 
which she proved herself a careful and conscientious pianist, doing 
credit to her instructor. She was applauded and recalled more than 
once. Mdlle de Guer was assisted by several young aspirants, who 
sang and played some of the songs and pieces of the day. Miss J. Vere, 
who gave with expression Ascher’s popular romance, “ Alice, where art 
thou?” was recalled ; and Mr John Hayden, in the serenata, ‘“« Wake, 
Linda, wake,” was much applauded. Miss Blanche Roope played two 
solos on the pianoforte, and, in conjunction with Mr Lansdown Cottell, 
accompanied the vocal music on the pianoforte. ‘ 


Mabewotsette Narauie Hauser, a young Hungarian pianist, gave a 
soirée musicale at the Beethoven Rooms, on July 11th, under the 
immediate patronage of His Serene Highness the Duke of Teck and 
His Excellency Count Beust, Ambassador of H. J. M. the Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungary, which, owing to unavoidable circumstances, 
has not yet been recorded in the Musical World. A correspondent has 
favoured us with the programme (which we subjoin), and informs us 
that Mdlle Hauser's performances gave great pleasure to the audience, 
whose applause was as warm as it was discriminate:—Sonata in D 
minor (Mdlle Natalie Hauser)—U. M. v. Weber; Arias, “ Non piu 
andrai” (Nozze di Figaro), Mozart, and “ Durch den Wald ” (M. Heino 
Hugo)—Gratteau ; German Songs, “ Friihlingslied,” Mendelssohn, and 
“Der Nussbaum” (Mdlle Johanna Levié, from the Conservatoire, 
Rotterdam)—Schumann; Valse Caprice (Mdlle Natalie Hauser)— 
Schubert, arranged by Liszt; Canzoni, “ Tra, la, la,” and “I saluti” 
(Madame Regan-Schimon)—Gordigiani ; Dao for two pianofortes, on 
airs from Weber's Freischiitz (Mdlle Natalie Hauser and Sir Julius 
Benedict)—Benedict ; Air, ‘‘ Ah, quel plaisir” (Jean de Paris) (Mdlle 
Levié, from the Conservatoire, Rotterdam)—Boieldieu ; Fantaisie, “ Le 
Prophéte” (Mdlle Natalie Hauser)—Liszt; Songs, ‘ Dichterliebe,” 
Schumann, “ Wohin ” (Madame Regan-Schimon)—Schubert; Duo— 
piano and harp, “ Fantasia on Lucrezia Borgia” (Mdlle Natalie Hauser 
and Mr ©. Oberthiir)—C. Oberthiir; Soli—piano, “ Gavotte,” Bach, 
and “ Rondeau ” (Mdlle Natalie Hauser)— Weber. 


_ Nartes.—Signora Giovannina Lucca, head of the celebrated publish- 
ing firm, appears to be a perfect Macenas in petticoats for composers. 
She has ordered no less than 12 different operas from 12 different 
maesirt, namely, Signori Alberti, D’Arienzo, Cesi, Labriola, Lombardini 
Marfella, Naciarone, Palambo, Sangennaro, Samuelli, ‘Tizzani an 
Trigma, all of this city. In addition to the above, plenty of other 
Composers are busy in other parts of King Victor Emmanuel’s 
Kingdom, The names of eleven new operas have already been 
published.’ They are Zrina d’Antrim, by Signor Bignami; Luchino 
Vinsonth by Sig. Amedei ; Maria Mentschikoff, by Sig. Ferrari; I Viaggi, 
2 Sig. D’Arienzo; Monsi: Travet, by Signor Usiglio; Maria Dolores, 
y Sig. Branca; Elena, by Sig. ‘Trovati; L’Assedio di Bilbao, by Sig. 


Barbieri; Gualtiero, by Sig. Sebastiani ; Romolo, by Sig. Mercuri; and 
4 grand ballet-opera, ordered by Ricordi & Co, of Signor Petrella. 





MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Since July 8th, the repetition of La Juive, with another “ Forte 
premiére chanteuse ” in the title réle, together with no less than 
seven productions of operas, five vaudevilles, one “ repre- 
sentation extraordinaire,” and concerts varied and various, in-doors 
and out of doors, have occupied the attention of the musically in- 
clined inhabitants and visitors. The operas I allude to were Le 
Trouvére, La Favorite, Les Mousquetaires de la Reine, Haydée, Robert 
le Diable, Les Dragons de Villars, and last, not by any means 
least, the opera bouffe, from the same pen as the world-wide 
known Fille de Mdme Angot—I mean Les cent Vieryes, The ‘‘ re- 
presentation extraordinaire” was that given by Mdlle Agar, who, 
en route from London last week with her troupe, “starred” here for 
one night only. 

The actress and her troupe have had such great success in 
London, that I need only record the fact that their performance 
of Racine’s Plaideurs, succeeded by Corneille’s tragedy, Horace, 
was a great treat to all who attended the Salle Monsigny on 
the evening of the 20th. The performance of Mdlle Agar, in 
the part of Camille, needs no comment from me, suffice it to 
say that she obtained repeated applause and recalls. M, Gibeau 
of the Comedie Francaise, M. Rebel of the Odéon, Mesdames 
Brunet and Roussel also appeared, 

Two new débutants have come out lately. Mdlle Raisin made 
her first appearance in the character of Rachael (Juive), and at 
once impressed her audience with the fact that she was possessed 
of a rich powerful voice of good compass. Her rendering of 
the part of Azucenain Le Trouvére was exceptionally good, her 
acting also as Leonora in Za Favorite, and as Alice in Robert le 
Diable, met with well deserved applause; her method, how- 
ever, might be improved. M. Girardot, ‘ premier tenor en tous 
genres,” made his début in Halévy’s Mousquetaires de la~ Reine ; 
and also sang in Auber’s Haydée. He has a medium 
voice with good timbre, if he knew only how to use it; un- 
fortunately he does not, nor does he know how to act. I do not re- 
member to have seen such nervousness. M. Girardot left Boulogne 
after his second appearance. Les cent Vierges was played last 
night to a crammed house, and duly appreciated ; the second 
act especially. The part of Le duc Anatole de Quillembois, 
the quasi “ Vierge,” was perfectly represented by M. Darcy, 
but recently arrived among us, His ‘‘ make up” was perfect, 
and so was his impersonation of the 99th Vierge. The 
mother was also well represented by M. Letemple, whom I 
may put down as the 98th ditto. ‘The part of Gabrielle, wife 
of Quillembois, was played by Mdlle Lelong. This lady, who had 
already shown much talent in the parts of Georgette in Les 
Dragons, and more particularly as Berthe in Les Mousquetaires, 
played and sang with her usual taste the pretty valse in the 
second act, calling forth a hearty encore. 

At the Etablissement we have had our daily concerts since 
Monday last, from 4 to 5 p.m—the usual programme. The 
balls too have begun, but I[ cannot say much for the or- 
chestra. I have been informed that it is the same as last year, 
but (there’s always a but!) there is a new conductor. The times 
on the first occasion were simply bad; but we will hope that the 
conductor and his orchestra will know one another better soon. 
The orchestra at the Tintilleries Gardens iscertainly much better. 
Prospectively I might announce no end of concerts, but, as I have 
only to record facts, [ will finish up by stating that it is probable, 
nay possible, that M. Brignoli, well known at Covent Garden, 
London, as a tenor singer, will give a concert shortly at the 
Etablissement. M. Ketten, a tenor here two years ago at the 
Theatre, and whose brother ought to be known as a pianist in 
London, has also the same idea. ut little friend of last year, 
who subsequently performed so well at M. Riviére’s concerts at 
ovent Garden), Eugenie Benard, is to again appear shortly. 
Mdme Boulanger, the violinist, is to visit us next month ; also, 
at the theatre, Mdme Silvia Floriani, from the Théatre Italien 
in Paris. To-morrow—the races ; race ball; Friday—grand ball ; 
Saturday—pigeon shooting in the morning, and a ball for the 
doves in the evening.—S.C. 





Tue best thing to take before singing—Breath, 
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TU QUOQUE. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Sin,—R. C., like many a skilful archer, has missed the point. Open- 
ing up another question, he favours your readers with a gratuitous 
assertion of the nobleman’s unbounded generosity (patronage is his 
word) to rising young artists, Possibly there are conditions attached 
to the display of this liberality which very few English can satisfy. 
So it may happen that the large majority of the rising artists, who may 
have the misfortune to be barbarians--that is, English, are necessitated 
to be strangers to this fine element in the nobleman’s character, 

With respect to the “absurd” police regulations, R. C., suffering 
from the effects of the wetting he had, may, perhaps, have d/essed these 
regulations; but has he contemplated the probable consequences of 
their abolition? Without them Bow Street would be a block. Cabs 
and carriages (say 200) all aiming for the most eligible positions, the 
latter endeavouring to go according to their Lordships’ directions, 
horses plunging, cabs backiog, cabmen swearing, panels breaking, 
wheels locking, men shouting, women screaming, dresses tearing, 
ladies fainting, noblemen rushing about in search of their carriages, 
gentlemen trying to get into cabs, pick-pockets thriving—this, whether 
the night be fine or wet, would present a pretty scene, so that it would 
verily seem that “ Chaos had come again.” I should hardly think that 
Mr Odger is so anti-Conservative as to desire such a state of things. 
For my part, I am for order; and I cannot but fancy that the large 
majority of your many readers, Sir, would be sorry to see the police 
arrangements, despite their absurdity and a noble Lord’s dislike to them, 
set aside, and the alternative allowed to rule. 

I will not follow R. C.’s example, and throw words at the gentleman 
who has taken me to task, lest should be deemed guilty of an intel- 
lectual or a moral assault. The “taste” I may display asa musician 
will hardly be left to the decision of R. C.; but the “logic” of my 
arguments is open to the opinion of all the readers of the M/. W. 

Obediently yours, Heke 

August 4th. 


| “ AH, GENTLE DREAMS.” 


( Copyright.) 

Ah, gentle dreams, ah gentle dreams, 
Despite of ev’ry pain, 

Ye come to us in mystic sleep, 
Making hearts glad again. 

Cold memories and racking thoughts 
May fill and chill the breast, 

Yet peaceful dreams, in blessed sleep, 
Shall lull them all to rest. 


Ah, gentle dreams, sweet gentle dreams, 
Who hath not felt your power 

To conjure back a gleam of hope 
E’en in the darkest hour. 

All we have loved, all we have lost, 
And long deplored in vain, 

The vanished joys of by-gone days 
Ye give us back again. 





Bright scenes of old, and once so dear, 
Tho’ now well nigh forgot, 

This twofold life revives them all, 
Each former cherished spot. 

Years backward roll, the glow of youth, 
May thrill the pulse once more; 

Young love and hope lurk in our dreams 
Aye, sweetly as of yore. 





Apa LESTER. 








Brestav.—Herr Bernhard, Royal Musical Director, has just completed 
a new grand opera entitled Golo. The libretto and pianoforte arrange- 
ments are already published, 

Papua.—Sig. Gobati’s opera, J Goti, has been produced at the 
Teatro Nuovo, but without causing anything like the enthusiasm 
with which it was greeted in Bologna. 

Catro.—It ap that, after all, a grand ballet company will be 
one of the attractions of the coming Italian operatic season. As duly 
reported in these columns, the ballet was to have been done away 
with on account of the expense, but the Ladies of the Harem, who care 
more for dancing than for singing, were so earnest in their appeal, that 
the Khedive, at the last moment, altered his mind, thus once more 
proving the truth of the old proverb: ‘‘Man proposes but the Harem 
disposes.” 





WAIFS. 
Mr Oberthur, the accomplished harpist, has left town for Kissengen, 
Signor and Madame Campobello have left London for Italy, 
M. Vivier has returned to the continent. 
Sir Michael Costa has gone to the baths of Ischia. 
< ens by Mr W. 8. Gilbert, is in preparation at the Vaudeville 
eatre, 


T 

The Liverpool Festival vocal, choral Gn “amenities ” appear to 
wax more and more Eumenidesaical,—J. H. N. to the rescue | 

Ji Talismano is to be given throughout Mr Mapleson’s operatic tour 
in the country, with Mdlle Tietjens as Edith Plantagenet. 

Mr Goldberg has left for a month’s tour in France, and returns to 
London in September. 

Signor Bevignani has gone to the baths of Recuaro Nel Veneto, to 
recruit, previous to commencing, in September next, his duties as 
conductor at the Imperial Opera, Moscow. 

M. Rivitre, conductor of the Promenade Concerts last season at 
Covent Garden, has been appointed director of music to the Islington 
Philharmonic Theatre. 

Herr Kelar Béla, Jate of the Wiesbaden Town Band, is announced 
to conduct some of the dance music, in September next, at Covent 
Garden Theatre. 

An enterprising reporter in Arkansas, lately sentenced to the State 
prison for horse-stealing, applied to his employers to be continued on 
the journal as Special Penitentiary Correspondent. 

The marriage of Sig. Giulio Perkins with Mdlle Marie Roze (both 
of Her Majesty’s Opera) was solempised on Thursday week. This 
should be symbolical of a close alliance between France and the United 
States of America. 

A Yankee paper describes a fire by saying that the red flames danced 
in the Heavens and flung their fiery arms about like a black funeral 
pall, until Sam Jones got on the roof, and dowsed them out with a 
pail of water. 

Here Witsaraa Frixett.—This famous conjuror, who since 1862 
has been enjoying an independent retirement, has recently lost all his 
capital through the failure of a German bank. He is consequently 
driven to the necessity of appealing once more to the public. 

Mr Campbell Clarke, who has recently completed an English version 
of Octave Feuillet’s Sphinz for the Provincial company so ably man- 
aged by Mdlle Beatrice, has been asked to take in hand the English 
libretto Girofle-Girofla for the Philharmonic Theatre, whose proprie- 
tors have secured the sole English right of Lecocq’s opera.—Lra. 

On Monday grand amateur concerts were to be given in the large 
room at the Well-House, the residence of the Rev. W. W. Gedge, in 
the afternoon and evening, by local amateurs and many from a distance, 
the surplus to be devoted to the building fund of St James’s Church 
Welland.—Malvern News, 

We are requested to state, on the best authority, that the condition 
of the public health in the city of Gloucester has greatly improved, 
and that very few cases of small-pox now exist, and those are of a light 
type. There is no doubt that the illness has been much exaggerated, 
and, from the improvement which has taken place, we hope soon to 
state that the city is free from the disease.—From the “ Gloucester 
Journal,” August 1st. 

M. Offenbach, whose Orphée aux Enfers is in greater vogue than ever 
at the Gaité, has added a new scene, which is to present all sorts of 
wonders at the bottom of the sea, King Neptune himself presiding over 
the ceremonies. As this scene is to consist‘ of no less than ten tableauz, 
the familiar “ Ballet des Mouches” will be suppressed. Parisians are 
said to be on the tiptoe of expectation for this fresh proof of the inex- 
haustible fancy of their cherished composer.—Graphic. 

In the list of English singers not engaged for the approaching 
Gloucester Festival we omitted, in our last, the name of Madame 
Patey, legitimate successor to Madame Sainton-Dolby, as the mistress 
of the oratorio school—that of Handel especially.’ It is curicus that at 
an English music-meeting, convoked for a purpose in which English 
people are naturally most interested, the four singers who just now do 
most honour to English art should have all been passed over—and that, 
too, by an English conductor.—Graphic. 


The musical public will learn with regret the death, at the early 
age of 48, of Mr William John Fielding, for many years a reeidont in 
this borough, and one of the vicars choral of St Paul’s, Endowed 
with a natural alto voice of the sweetest quality, which he had per- 
fected by careful culture and exquisite taste, his felicitous renderings 
of many of our favourite songs and ballads will long be remembered. 
Mr Fielding’s amiable character, ready wit, and genial qualities had 
endeared him to a wide circle of friends,—Hackney Reporter. 
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The Spanish journals, Zi Noticiero, La Voz, and Diario di Cadiz, 
record the “ triumphs” of Signora Savertal in the Ballo in Maschera, 
Poliuto, Lucrezia Borgia, and Norma, and regret that the “ Campagnia 
Lirico ” should be deprived so early in the “stazione”’ of an artist of 
her merit, Signora Savertal has been called to London to attend her 
mother, who lies dangerously ill at New Brompton, Kent. 

The employés of Mr Samuel Brewer, the music-publisher and piano- 
forte manufacturer, of Bishopsgate Street, to the number of nearly 100 
persons, had their annual dinner at Birchwood, in Kent, on Saturday 
last, After a sumptuous dinner, which was done every justice to— 
the chair being taken by Mr S. Brewer, supported by Mr W. Guernsey, 
Mr Nichols, &c.—the usual loyal toasts were given and responded to, 
The health of the chairman was given by Mr Richmond, Mr Brewer’s 
foreman, in a speech worthy of a British workman. Mr Richmond 
alluded to the reciprocity that should exist between employer and 
employed, and held up Mr Brewer as a pattern of the former class, and 
one who wished to “live and let live.” Mr Brewer ably responded to 
the toast, which was loudly applauded by all present. After some 
excellent part-singing, and a bountiful supply of the “ feast of reason and 
flow of soul,” the party returned to town by rail, after a delightful 
day spent in the Garden of England, 


SOO OL OI DIDI DEI DEO OLE TE wt 


4 
Robert. 

Robert, en disant ce qui précéde, fit un geste d’angoisse 

et, du revers de sa main, essuya sur sa joue une larme 
qui ne coulait point.—(Communiqué). Q 
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Beruis.—Herr Kahl, chorus-master at the Royal Operahouse, has 
succeeded in obtaining permission to re-organise the chorus under his 
direction as well as to increase its numbers. 

Ventce,—The list of operas to be given during the summer season 
at the Malibran includes Faust, Robert le Diable, and La Sonnambula. 
Among the artists are Signore Stolz, De Reschi, Bentami, Zamboni, 
Signori Stagno, Da Caprile, Reschi, L. Vidal, Pessina, and Bieletto. 
Sig. Kuon is the conductor, and Sig. Acerbi, chorus-master.—Mad. 
Frezzolini has sung with great success at two concerts in the Parco 
della Favorita, on the Lido. Her voice is gone, or nearly so, but her 
art is as wonderful as ever, or perhaps even more so. 


E Advertisements. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London : Dowoaw Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 


‘* The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and en Be vetes, and removing affections of 


9 ° ° 
R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it strengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by. the facult for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr. 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. ‘They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century, ‘esti- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s, 9d, 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A method as used by the Author for his pupils in the Royal Academ: 

y of Music, and 
upon whieh he has cultivated the voices of Miss L ‘ 
Valleria, and other successful yooslists. ? ot pee ee 

Fall Music size, price 7s, 


London: Hammonp & Co, (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, 


























MIGNON. 


Opera, in Three Acts, 


AMBROISE THOMAS 


The Opera complete, for Voice and Piano, with 
Italian and French words, net 20s. 


The Opera complete, for Piano Solo, net 12s. 





All the following Songs, Duets, &¢., can be obtained at 
HALF the marked prices, either with Italian or with 
French Words :— 


. STANZE (Basso) —“ Fuggitivo e tremante ” 

. ARIA (Tenore)—* Si, solingo ognor pel mondo” 
. ROMANZA (Mezzo Soprano)—* Non conosei il bel 
. ee eee ae a 
. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e ‘Tenore)—“ Leggiadre 
rondinelle” ... oe coe. | ese ‘Zee: 
TRIO—* Riconoscente amore, se nel cor” ... exe 
. STROFE (Soprano)—“ Chi m’ama or venga meco”’ 
. MADRIGALE—“ Bella Diva, per pieta” ... ae 
. DUETTO (Soprano e Tenore)—‘* Non darti alcun 
ier’ ’ “aa oa obs oe “as oe 
, VALZA DEL DUETTUO—* Gai complimenti, plausi 
e sospir” se aes oe eve ons es 
. STIRIANA (Mezzo Soprano)--“Io conosco un 

emma Foss.” dew 111 ada)! ged | The 

. MELODIA (Tenore)—“ Addio Mignon facore” ... 
12, RECIT. (Cantabile) (Mezzo Soprano)—“ Ella e la 
resso A lui” 44. eee ane oak. Shae das 
13. DUETIO (Mezzo oo e Basso)—“ Sofferto hai 
tu? conosci il duol?” za it fi ses 
14. POLACCA (Soprano)—“ Io son Titania la bionda” 
15, CORO—“ Or-—si sciogliam le vele” ... nas eee 
16. NINNA-NANNA (Basso)—‘ Del suo cor calmai le 


? 


SNA Be whore 
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Orn oa ao Om cron on ows 
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Gs PONIES OR area ipigy tas Sh 
WZ, ROMANZA (Tenore)—“ Ah non crede a l’afflitta nel 
vergin suo candore”’... ue sis eee ose 
18, DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e ‘Tenore)—“ Ah! son 
felice! io son rapita” eee «as a eee 
19. PREGHIERA (Mezzo Soprano)—“ O vergin Maria 
il Signore sta conte”... =. see nue we 
20, FORLANA (Soprano) —“ Finche resti al prato un fior” 
21. ARIA (Soprano)—“ A meraviglia, a meraviglia” ... 
22. RONDO GAVOTTA (Mezzo Soprano)—‘In veder 
l'amata stanza d’alle ” SA Neg eee * ene 


So coc em ec eo eococlCUCOOWUC OCUOUCOUC COhUlc OCHMHCOCOCOUC OHDCCOCOOCU 


on oo co ~ oo to Om or 





N.B.—All the above Songs are published in different Keys, to suit all Voices, 





All the above Songs are also published with French Words, 





LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 


Arrangements for the Pianoforte of the above Opera, by the best 
Composers, can be obtained from the Publishers, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA 


COVENT GARDEN. 


GOMES’ OPERA, 


“Tl Guarany,” 


PERFORMED FOR THE 41x TIME 
IN ENGLAND, 


THURSDAY, MAY 7ru. 


The whole of the Music of this popular Opera 


can now be had in Single Numbers. 


VOCAL SCORE, COMPLETE, 21s, 





Various Pianoforte Arrangements by Celebrated 


Composers may be had. 





BOOKS OF AIRS ARRANGED BY 
W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 


SOLO. DUET, 
In Two Books, each. 5 ih 6s. 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 





THE MUSIC 


FROM 


OFFENBACH'S 


NEW OPERA BOUFFE, 


LA JOLIE 
PARFUMEUDE, 


AS PERFORMED AT THE 


ALHAMBRA THEATRE. 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
295, REGENT STREET, 
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SYDNEY SMITEPS 


FOUR 


NEW PIECES 


LA FILLE bu REGIMENT. 


FANTASIA ON DONIZETTI’S OPERA. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


WEBER'S GONGERT- STUCK. 


PARAPHRASE. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


ADIEU ! 


MELODIE. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS, 


BOLERO, 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S 
Fouw Hew Pianoforte Buts 


I LOMBARDI. Fantasia on Verdi’s Opera 
IL BARBIERE. Fantasia on Rossini’s Opera... 
BARCAROLLE ar auf die 

FETE MILITAIRE... 


LONDON: 


'~ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 










































CHAPPELL & C0.'S 
PEOPLE'S 


HARMONIUM 


SOLID DARK OAK CASE. 


ALEXANDRE. 
Price FOUR GUINEAS. 









Automatic Swell, price 5 Guineas. 


—— 


Or with FIVE OCTAVES and 
° ; 





Registered 22nd January, 1874, 





Size—Length, 2 ft. 6 in.; Depth, 11 in.; Height, 2 ft. 9} in. 


Compass, 4 Octaves, e— —- to 
a 
F 





This —y~ mie San been designed expressly to meet the frequent demands 





made for all Instrument of + —— ty of tone, and at a price within the 
reach of all. “By. the aid . ee ented Roodereet ery, and the combined re- 
sources of Mes a XAN S large manufactory, C HAPPELL Om bom 8 _— 
offer the above Ba pepe elegance, and good qua’ ob diy 2 5 Sotomm 
a Tt will be fou nd invalu: able for email Clas s Room, Cottage, Sikes. 
As a musical cadeau it will be appr seslated both for its sweet tone pe pleasing 
appearance. 

Also, with Celeste Stop, One Row and a-half of Vibrators, 


Price FIVE GUINEAS. 


CHAPPELL & 00, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
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DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
M. OW?: BAL BoA 


NEW GRAND OPERA, 


It TALISMANO. 


The Original English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON. 
Italian Translation by Signor G, ZAFFIRA. 











PERFORMED WITH TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS AT HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 





Complete, with Portrait, Pro- “em, and Memoir Als. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


a. 
Edith’s Prayer (Placida Notte) = 0! Weary hours (Ahi che tedio che languor) Duet 
Sung by Madame CuristinE NiLsson (original key). adapted from the Chorus of Ladies “i 

Ditto (in C and B flat) oe 0 Beneath a portal (La guerra appena) Romance of 
Golden Lovelocks (Folto Chioma, Duet, Tenor, and Bass) 0) Navarre ... ; 
The Rose Song (Candido fiore) _... 0 | Sung by Malle Manse Roze (original ke). 

Sung by Signor Campantnt (criginal key). | Ditto (in E flat) . P Pen 
Ditto (in A flat and B flat) ... ask = ie 0 | The Lady Eveline (Canzone ry Evelina) 


Pf 


I love the sky (Mi piace un cielo) ... . dis 0} Sung by Madame Curistine Nitsson (ga key). 
Sung by Signor CATALANI. | Ditto (in C) eee 


| Keep the Ring (Quest? annel). Duet 
Ditto (in C) ug | Sung by Madame Curistive Nitssow and Signor Canam. 
Oh! who shall sing the rapture Oh! ! chi d’ amor, | Ditto, for Drawing-Room performance . fa 
fuo mai) .. 4 0| Why ‘Sweetheart (Caro perché si dolente). Trio ... 
Song by Signor Rora (origins al key. ‘g | Sung b Mdme CurisTInE Nizsson, Mdlle Marig Roze and Signor 
Ditto (in F) . 0 | Crusaders’ March. ... ove 
Monarch supreme (Sommo Signore), Pray er and War | A Song to Merrie England (Cantiam dell’ Inghilterra), 
Song (L’ arco tendete) . i 0 | Part-Song, 8.A.T. and B. 
Sung by Signor Rora (original key). Ditto, Glee for male voices, arranged by G. ‘A. 
The War Song, Separate, in lower key ... és 0 Macfarren 
On balmy wing (A te coll’ aurea sera)... ous 0 , Radiant Splendours (Nella dolce trepidanza) 
Sung by Signor Campantnt (original key). Sung by Madame Curistixe Nixsson (original key). 


Ditto (in B flat) ae bot x beg ee: ih pa (in B flat) a 4 < Sd aes 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
The Rose Song... on ... Wilhelm Kuhe 0 | Edith ret ihe sve E. L. Hime 
Ditto a eo = ann E. L. Hime 0| Fantasia ... we ae ... Madame Oury 
First Fantasia... st ... Wilhelm Kuhe 0| Fantasia ... sek - Edouard Ronville 
Second ditto ae ved pate 0 Fantasia ... ... G, A, Osborne 
Fantasia ... i we i 0| The Crusaders’ March, For Two Performers. 
War Song ... as - ‘Brinley Richards 0! Sir Julius Benedict 


DANCE MUSIC. 
The Talisman Waltz, C. Godfrey, 4s. | The Talisman Galop, C. Godfrey, 4s. | The Talisman Quadrille, C. Godfrey, 4s. 


eRLES ROCHARD'S EASY PIECES. 
Beneath a portal... + ass 2 0) The Rose Song - we owe BO 
Radiant splendours ... a pre .. 2 0| The Crusader’s March . 2 0 
Ladies’ Chorus and War Song oe. Golden Love-locks and Oh! who shall sing the rapture 2 0 


LONDON: DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


Printed by Henpgrsoy, Rar, axp Fewtow, at No, 69, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Monyebens, = the County of Middlesex. 
Published by Wiitam Donoan Davison, at the ‘Office, 244, Regent Street, Saturday, Aug. 8, 1874, aa 


Song of Nectabanus (original key). 
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